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1 te Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ta 

et fn love to God and fove to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ENATOR HOAR’S character, record for fidelity and 
personal fame, rests secure without any regard to the 
fate of this or that policy that he may favor or antago- 
nize. ‘The legislature of Massachusetts once saw 
fit to censure Charles Sumner. Undoubtedly, this 

action caused him intense suffering; but it in no way clouded 
his fame or reduced the reverence always felt for him. The 
man who does his duty as he conceives it, joyously and 
cheerfully in the company of his friends if he may, sorrow- 
fully and resolutely in solitude if he must, is a fitting object 
of love and reverence. No matter what history may say 
about the particular line of policy advocated by Senator 
Hoar in opposition to that of President McKinley, history 
will record the fact that Senator Hoar, at the cost of much 
pain and sorrow to himself, opposed the action of the party 
which, next to the government of his country, was the object 
of his love and devoted service. The changing policies of 
political parties are soon forgotten; but an example of un- 
sullied honor and personal rectitude in public life stands, and 
gains lustre as the generations pass. 


we 


Iris reported in Massachusetts that a candidate for office 
ran ahead of his ticket because he was a Methodist, and all 
Methodists voted for him. It is often stated, and generally 
believed, that Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians often 
vote for candidates for office, from the President of the 
United States down, because they are members of their 
religious body. Unitarians have always held, and have com- 
monly, we believe, acted upon the principle, that votes should 
not be east for or against candidates because they were or 
were not members of any church. So far as we know, no 
Unitarian ever votes for a candidate because he is a Unita- 
rian. Among members of a large Unitarian congregation 
may be found representatives of all the parties. When elec- 
tion day comes, the voters of the congregation vote as mem- 
bers of their respective parties, and not as members of the 
Unitarian Church. We should count it a misfortune if the 
Unitarian Church was ever solidified under any political 
banner. 

Cd 


Tue outbreak of the war spirit immediately after the 
Peace Conference at the Hague, and while it was going on, 
does not indicate, as many fear, that we are drifting away 
from the principles of religion and civilization. This is 
one of the cycles of emotion which may be expected about 
once in the lifetime of a generation. When the high-wrought 
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feeling, which has strained the nerves of the civilized world 
to the sharpest tension, subsides, as it will, a new era of 
peace will begin, on a higher plane. That will continue until 
peace is overdone, and life is made too dull and tame and 
commonplace. Then there will be another outburst of pent-up 
energy. To divert the energies of the people from warlike 
pursuits, it is necessary to furnish the young with other tasks 
which will call for the spirit of adventure, the energy and 
the courage that go into exploits of war. There is work 
enough of this kind to employ all the surplus energies of our 
young men for a century. There are deserts to be watered, 
mountains to be tunnelled, mines to be worked, cities to be 
governed, millions to be educated, problems enough and 
difficult enough to task all the mental, moral, and physical 
resources of our people. The more steam we let off through 
the energetic pursuits of peace, the less danger there will be 
for the furious outbursts of war. 


at 


Major Guenn, of Atlanta, and Mr. Washington, of Ala- 
bama, met upon a common platform at the Unitarian Club 
in Boston last week, and agreed in the statement that it was 
useless to expect a solution of “the problem” in the South 
by any measures antagonistic to white men. The white man 
and the black man must live together. They must live to- 
gether in peace and friendship, else care and trouble will be 
meted out to both. Right methods of education will bring 
both races into right relations. The prosperity of one class 
will increase the prosperity of the other. There can be no 
shot-gun policy of suppression. There can be upon Ameri- 
can soil no permanent peace if any class, black, white, or red, 
is held in subjection by the exercise of force. In marked 
contrast to the lynchings and the brutality of some classes of 
white men in the South is the new spirit of fraternity, of de- 
sire to educate the black man, and of sympathy for the work 
done by General Armstrong and Booker Washington. 


wt 


One of the religious jingles which was popular forty years 
ago celebrated the praises of ancient saints and martyrs. It 
began with the question, Where, oh, where is the good old 
Daniel? Each verse ended with the refrain ‘“ Safe, safe in 
the promised land.” At the Unitarian Club in Boston, re- 
cently, Mr. Sunderland told a story which he said he got 
from Joaquin Miller. In Alaska a missionary tried to teach 
this hymn to the Indians, but found it difficult to translate 
the refrain into anything intelligible to them. They knew 
nothing about “the promised land.” He tried “ happy hunt- 
ing grounds,” but they had none. “ Happy fishing water” 
did not kindle their imagination. Finally, the Indians took 
the matter in hand. They had heard of Boston. They had 


seen men who came from that city. Their missionary was’ 


one of them. The people who came from Boston repre- 
sented to them the means of wealth and happiness. The 
missionary is dead, but Mr. Miller said that up and down 
the Yukon River his converts might still be heard singing: 
‘‘ Where, oh, where is the good old Daniel? Safe, safe in the 
Boston land.” 

a 


For the amusement of our readers we recently published 
a tirade on the Unitarians of Boston, taken from a Catholic 
journal. The correspondent dated his letter Plymouth, 
Mass. A friend informs us that the writer was neither a 
Plymouth man, a Catholic, nor an Episcopalian. It is a 
matter of indifference to us who writes such articles, but 
there is no harm in showing our readers now and then how 
Unitarians are regarded by some other people. A writer in 
the Sacrea Heart Review thinks that G. W. P. may be an 
over-zealous convert, but begs the editor to enter his protest 
against such ignorant misrepresentation; and he asks, ‘* What 
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must we think of the impression made upon an intelligent 
non-Catholic regarding our breadth of view and candor, when 
we tell him that the Unitarian literary characters of New 
England make the ‘average American hang his head with 
shame’? Whatever estimate we may put on the value of the 
literary work of such men as Longfellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Holmes, James Freeman Clarke, I can hardly conceive the 
American who finds his head bowed with shame over their 
‘crudities and vulgarities’! Yet these men were all New 
England Unitarians. Again, is it in accord with facts to 
speak of Unitarianism as the religion of ‘mediocrities’? 
Most thoughtful men who have studied the question regard 
Unitarianism as a logical reaction from the barbarities of the 
old Puritan Calvinistic theology, while it is patent to any one 
who reads that it attracted to itself the very flower of the 
New England intellect in the last generation. Do we gain 
anything whatever by blinking these facts? And can such 
indifference to facts have any possible effect, other than in- 
tensifying the ugly feeling of dislike and distrust which is 
already such a bar to non-Catholic conversions?” 


George Washington. 


Regarded simply as a human being, George Washington 
is one of the most interesting products of American life. It 
is the fashion with some English writers to claim him as an 
English gentleman, showing on American soil the results of 
English institutions and English culture. But he was some- 
thing more than that. From the beginning we had in the 
English colonies several races mingling to make the Ameri- 
can composite character. With increasing variety and in 
larger numbers we have received contributions from all the 
principal nations of the world and from many of the minor 
races and tribes. Upon the soil of America and under the 
influence of free institutions they are quickly changed, so 
that they are no longer English, German, French, Italian, 
Russian, Bulgarian, Syrian, Armenian, African, Chinese, and 
Japanese. As soon as they are domiciled and begin to take 
part in current affairs with the intention of remaining in 
America, they unfold certain characteristic American traits. 
They are English, Germans, etc., plus something which 
makes them Americans. 

To a remarkable degree George Washington represented 
not merely the best things in English institutions,— the in- 
heritance that our fathers brought across the sea,— but he 
received something from the life about him; and he created 
something more by the genius of his great character which 
made him the typical American that was to be. Some of his 
own contemporaries knew this, and honored him because 
they knew it. But to many of them he was even to the last 
a person apart from the rest, unknown, and not always honored. 


We described Lincoln last week as the greatest American, 


having in mind the awful depth out of which he climbed. In 
most of the advantages which go to the making of a man, 
Washington began where Lincoln left off. Nothing is gained 
by comparison or contrast between the two. Undoubtedly, so 
far as fame is concerned, up to this time Washington stands 
before the whole world as the first American citizen, chal- 
lenging comparison with any statesman or hero produced by 
any nation since the day of his birth. 

It is an advantage of ‘the first order that we have not only 
the noblest ideals which have been standards in our national 
life and progress, but also have had men who made them 
real in war and in peace. Nothing permanently obscures 
their fame. Nothing can destroy the effect of their good ex- 
ample. Hidden for a time by strifes and partisan conten- 
tions, the mists and clouds finally blow away and reveal them 
all the more attractive and beautiful for the transient hiding 
of their power. 


The wisdom of Washington abides. His counsels will 
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recur again and again to the American people. Even more 
to those of recent foreign birth than to descendants of the 
early colonists he often seems to be a godlike person, super- 
naturally endowed. They and their fathers heard of him in 
foreign lands, where conditions were hard and liberty was un- 
known. ‘The name of Washington seemed written in letters 
of light in the western sky, as they sought new homes and 
new opportunities, In so far as the new life has brought to 
them blessing, they associate the gain with the great founder 
of the republic. : 

Scarcely anything that Washington longed for, worked for, 
and advised his countrymen to cherish, has passed away or 
has been discredited. Whatever other new aims and outlets 
for the energy of the American people have been discovered, 
the republic would receive no detriment if it should govern 
itself to-day strictly in accordance with the principles cher- 
ished by Washington and the advice which he gave to his 
countrymen. 


American Unitarian Association. 


We published two weeks since news of the call of Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to be the successor of Dr. Edward Everett Hale at 
the South Congregational Church in Boston. Mr. Eliot’s 
letter declining the call will be found in another column. 
In the disappointment of the church which had made the 
call heartily unanimous we must all sympathize. It is of 
great importance that the pulpit so long and so honorably 
filled by Dr. Hale shall be maintained with influence 
unimpaired, and that the church which has been famous for 
good works should receive no detriment. 

But now it is our duty to turn our attention to the Amer- 
ican Association, and to exhort all Unitarians in the land to 
rally as never before,— not merely to maintain the Association 
in its present strength and usefulness, but to enlarge its 
bounds, increase its efficiency, and make it a power in the 
land fitly representing the principles and the achievements of 
the Unitarian Church of America. We have had seventy- 
five years of honorable history in the life of this Association. 
It behooves us now to assure the Secretary and the Board of 
Directors that they shall have help of every kind to do any 
good work which they may undertake. 

Mr. Eliot has put aside an opportunity which he confesses 
was an invitation to a work and a post of duty which suited 
his inclination. He has closed the door to an agreeable 
opportunity, and has chosen the honorable but more arduous 


_ task of executive officer and the leader in our missionary 


work. To succeed in carrying out the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation, which are almost wholly of a missionary character, of 
which the objects are mostly far beyond the confines of New 
England, he needs sympathy, the support of all our churches 
and conferences, and money. The honor of holding the 
most dignified position to which our body can appoint any 
minister counts for little, unless in that honorable office he is 
able to do work which can only be accomplished by the aid 
of associated labor and financial resources. The secretary 
has chosen his career. Let us support him so generously 
that he cannot fail to make that career an honorable one. 


Their God and our God. 


In these somewhat untheological times we do not often 
venture to provoke our readers to attack questions of diff- 
cult thought. They might not read what we offer them. 
Much less do we care to disturb the buried hatchets of the 
old Unitarian discussion. Who, indeed, wishes arrogantly 
to deny a proposition the terms of which no one as yet under- 
stands? We raise a question that is practical and friendly 
rather than metaphysical. Our question is this, Why do the 
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considerable and growing number of advanced or liberal men 
and women, who are leaders in almost every ‘‘ Evangelical ” 
church, go on treating Unitarians as if their thought of God 
was totally inadequate and dangerous? ‘They are frequently 
excellent friends with Unitarians in private; but in public 
they almost take pains to show that they regard them as just 
outside the pale of ecclesiastical propriety. ‘“ Don’t imagine 
for a moment,” they say, “that we are Unitarians.” 

Now we are accustomed to being a minority ; and our feel- 
ings are not easily hurt, where evidently no malice is. But 
it piques our curiosity to know wherein our friends of the “ lib- 
eral” school of theology —whether Congregationalists, like 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, or Episcopalians, like Dr. A. V. G. Allen, 
or Presbyterians, like Dr. McGiffert, or Baptists, like Prof. 
Clarke, or Methodists, like Prof. Mitchell — find our thought 
of God meagre, incomplete, or hurtful to the good life. Is 
it possible that they and we worship a different God? If so, 
there might seem to be good reason for their separation 
from us. You and we, they might then urge, are not think- - 
ing of the same God. Our Gods in reality, they might claim, 
ought to have different names. If this is so, however, it 
would seem as if we might be shown those fatal points of 
error in which we worship a different God from their God. 
It becomes, therefore, a real and important question 
whether or not we have a right and full conception of 
God. We want the highest and best conception possible. 
If others hold a nobler conception, we wish to be told what 
it is. We cannot bear to worship less of reality than others 
worship. We suspect that a low worship reacts to produce 
a low form of manhood. 

What, then, is the thought of God such as the poets, 
thinkers, and saints have helped us to frame? We surely 
have had the whole world of inspiration to draw from. It is 
not possible, of course, to put all our thought into words. 
But, when we say God, we mean an Infinite Power, Intelli- 
gence, Wisdom, Truth, Beauty, Justice, and Goodness. We 
mean a reality of Good Will or Love, making “all things 
work together for good.” We mean a real presence, 


* Whose greatness flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, his rest.” 


We mean a Father of infinite mercy; but when we say 
Father, like Parker, we like to say Mother, also. To get at 
the thought of the Absolute Life, we. do not think away 
all attributes and qualities. We think in everything adorable 
and lovable. In God is all that makes the perfect person. 
Such is our thought; and it seems to us, whenever we apply 
this master thought, that it is the key to the universe. 

We want to know what our Trinitarian friends have to add 
to this magnificent conception. Is there any element which 
they grasp and we lack? We want all there is. Show us 
what we have not yet imagined. What has Dr. Gordon, or 
what had Bishop Brooks, leaders of Trinitarian churches, 
which Theodore Parker, or James Freeman Clarke, or Dr. 
Martineau lacked? If no one can tell us of any missing 
element in our thought, then modern Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians worship the same God, and hold the same religion. 
Must not this be so? Why, then, should Unitarians still be 
held in traditional suspicion as a separate and dangerous 
community? 

Some one may reply that the Trinitarian idea of God 
represents a “social” being, as distinguished from “a lonely 
or Mohammedan God.” What loneliness, we answer, can 
there be in a God who loves? Does it relieve the divine 
loneliness to conceive that he forms a triple society within 
himself, constituted out of his own attributes? This is 
surely an innocent conception, if it helps any mind so to 
conceive. Or, if ‘the second person of the Trinity”? means 
that God’s “ Word,” or his creation, is eternally the object of 
his thought, there is nothing here, surely, to quarrel about. 
May we not reverently hold that God has loved us, his chil- 
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dren, from all eternity? The plain question is not about 
words. It is whether the Trinitarian has a single thought 
about God which a devout Unitarian, however radical, does 
not comprehend in his moments of vision. 

There is, however, a different God, largely worshipped by 
millions in Christendom. He is a God of wrath and war, 
“angry with the wicked every day,” jealous, changeable, 
vengeful, thwarted by troops of devils, balked by sinful men. 
It is a God who keeps an eternal state’s prison and torture 
house in his kingdom. It is a God to be propitiated by 
rites and ceremonies. They worship him in the mountains 
of Kentucky and in President Kruger’s land. Cruel lynchers 
call his name. Do they not worship this God also under 
battle flags in English cathedrals? Do not colossal stock 
gamblers pray to him in New York and Chicago? Is he not 
mentioned ‘still, albeit with bated breath, in the Baptismal 
Service of little children in thousands of Episcopal churches ? 
Thank God, his worship is fading away. He is not our 
God. He is not the God of enlightened men anywhere 
to-day. Why is it, then, that our “liberal orthodox” friends, 
almost with one consent, hold “in good and regular stand- 
ing” all ‘‘the priests and Levites” of Torquemada’s and 
Kruger’s God, who is not their God at all, while they count 
the Unitarians as heretics, who worship doubtless the same 
God with themselves? Here is a good question for the Con- 
gregationalist and the Outlook. We heartily wish that they 
would be disposed to give it a friendly, serious, and straight- 
forward answer. 


To Look Up and See God. 


A few days ago the writer asked a distinguished secular 
editor, What is going on in the newspaper world? I per- 
ceive a great change. Papers that editorially were accus- 
tomed to jeer at morals or ethical duties as a part of editorial 
purpose have changed front. Everywhere editors are found 
that do not consider it alien to the daily paper to speak 
strongly for a purer social life. What, said I, is the explana- 
tion? ‘ What has taken place?” he answered. ‘ What has 
taken place anywhere? ‘The world is five hundred per 
cent. better than it was fifty years ago. Yes, sir, it is; 
and only a human mole fails to see it. The progress in 
science has been wonderful, in industries astounding; but 
that is nothing to what we have gained in ethics. That is 
a revolution. Now I know that you will laugh at me. It 
only shows how hard it is to break through the power of 
pessimism. All people are naturally pessimistic. To whine 
is a part of our heredity from the animal world. To look 
up and see God is a new thing for the soul,— a new power.” 

Then he began with simple eloquence to enumerate some 
of the moral changes he had observed. “ Look at your col- 
leges,” he said. ‘“ Why, sir, I have two boys. Once I would 
not have sent either of them to a college, simply and solely 
because I did not dare to do it. I could not trust them in 
the hands of institutions not ethically influential. Bad as 
the colleges may be observed to-day, the gain during the last 
half-century has been absolutely marvellous. Go about this 
city. Do you find the college boys, or do you hear of them, 
in gambling dens? Very rarely,indeed. But fifty years ago 
such places were full of your collegians. ‘They were the com- 
mon resort of at least one-third of the boys, if not two-thirds, 
in every class. Oh, yes, 1 know what you mean to say. 
You mean to tell me that more boys studied for the ministry 
in those days. That is true. The distinction between 
righteousness and unrighteousness was very sharply drawn. 
It may be that now the super-pious are not easily to be found ; 
but so, also, the percentage of loafers and rowdies is vastly 
decreased. Why, sir, in 184—I attended a banquet where 
a governor of one of our Western States, presiding at the 
feast, rose from his chair, and cursed a younger brother as a 
milksop because he declined to drink a toast in brandy. 
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The governor died a sot, and he dragged that boy down 
with him. Nothing of that kind could be conceived as pos- 
sible in these days. It would be held intolerable. But the 
change is just as great in every direction. Please recall the 
riotous scenes in Congress during the fifties, or recall the 
scenes on election days of the same period. Every saloon 
open and doing a thriving business, candidates leading voters 
by the dozen to bribe them with liquor. Our polling places 
were almost ogquite in the hands of mobs. Boxes were 
stuffed, and repeaters voted at every election. Now we 
have order and temperance and very little bribery.” 

I listened to him with as much astonishment as pleasure, 
because he made a far better case than I had supposed pos- 
sible. But what most impressed me was his challenge to go 
to my home in the suburbs and take a census of the charac- 
ter of the population, and compare it with what I had known 
of it in the middle of the century. “You will find,” he said, 
“that you have made a gain of 80 per cent. in temperance 
alone.” I took his advice, and I found his challenge was 
warranted. House after house that then held temperate or 
intemperate drinkers is now the residence of total abstainers. 
There is probably some loss in morals in congested centres ; 
but there is unmistakable gain, taking the country through. 
Nor am I quite sure but that our city slums show, in reality, 
the greatest gain of all. There are no longer centres in our 
largest cities where it is impossible for us to walk with safety 
in the daytime. 

Pessimism is essentially false to truth and blind to God. 
The earliest term applied to those who rose above the com- 
mon herd was the Upward Lookers. So the inventors of 
the old Sanskrit put in two words for men, and the Greeks 
did the same. There was the mere human being, and there 
were the upward lookers. History fully bears out my friend, 
the editor, when he says “that to look up and see God is a 
new thing for the soul, a new power.” It is the summit, the 
glorious end of ambition, to live in the conscious certainty of 
divinity and divine purpose in the world. 


Current Topics. 


TuE policy which the administration is pursuing with re- 
gard to the war in South Africa is being criticised with 
some bitterness by Charles E. Macrum, who was United 
States consul at Pretoria at the outbreak of the Anglo-Boer 
war, and who left his post under extraordinary circum- 
stances. In a statement which he issued to the press last 
week Mr. Macrum in effect charges the administration with 
having placed the country virtually in the position of an 
ally of Great Britain. Mr. Macrum complains that his cor- 
respondence had been delayed, and in some instances even 
censored, by the British authorities at Cape Town; that his 
own (Mr. Macrum’s) position in Pretoria after the outbreak — 
of the war was almost that of a British official, at the orders 
of the British government. Mr. Macrum suggests that he 
had in his possession important information upon the situa- 
tion in South Africa, which information he was anxious to 
lay before the Secretary of State, but that leave of absence 
The 
State department has not paid any serious attention to Mr. 
Macrum’s complaints. Mr. Hay, the Secretary of State, has 
declared that no complaint of the violation of consular cor- 
respondence by the British authorities has been made to the 
State department by the consul at Pretoria, and that, until 
such charges have been made and duly substantiated, no 
official cognizance can be taken of the affair. 


a 


AN important step in the direction of a better educational 
system for Cuba was taken by Governor-general Wood last 
week, Gen. Wood, who has interested himself profoundly 
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in the rehabilitation of Cuba, wrote a short time ago to 
President Eliot of Harvard University, proposing that the 
teachers in the public schools of the island be given an 
opportunity to study American methods of teaching by at- 
tendance at some great American institution of learning 
during the summer months. Last Saturday President Eliot 
cabled to Gen. Wood, informing him that Harvard Univer- 
sity would be glad to furnish instruction free to one thousand 
Cuban teachers for six weeks during the coming. summer. 
The visitors will be regularly enrolled as members of the 
Harvard Summer School, and all the privileges of the uni- 
versity will be open to them during their stay in Cambridge. 
In a certain sense the Cuban teachers, during their visit to 
Cambridge, will be the guests of the American people. It is 
planned that the visitors will be brought to Boston in a gov- 
ernment transport. Gov. Wood expects eminently satis- 
factory results from his educational plans. The problem of 
the public school has been recognized as one of the most 
important in the work of preparing the Cuban people for the 
independent government which Congress promised to them 
in the historic resolution which marked the opening of 
the Hispano-American War. All the indications are that the 
administration is preparing to carry out that promise when- 
ever political and material conditions in Cuba shall warrant 
such a step. 
ae 


WHILE the Senate of the United States is considering the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by which Great Britain waives her 
objections to the construction and maintenance of the Nica- 
ragua canal by the United States, the House is evidently 
preparing to take a step which is calculated to bring about 
the construction of the canal by the United States, regard- 
less alike of the permissive provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty and of the limitations contained in the Clayton-Bulwer 
instrument, of which the Hay-Pauncefote agreement is 
virtually an amendment. It now appears that the fate of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is very much in doubt. The 
opposition to the treaty is gathering strength, and it will not 
_be a surprise if the agreement is rejected or so radically 
amended as to render it unacceptable to the British govern- 
ment. The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, in its report upon the Nicaragua canal bill which 
it brought before Congress last Saturday, took the advanced 
position that the United States should construct the canal, that 
it should control it completely, and that there is nothing in 
existing agreements between the United States and other 
countries to warrant the interest of Great Britain in the 
undertaking or in the negotiations incidental to it. The com- 
mittee announced its conviction that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty is invalid, in so far as it affects the question of the 
construction and control of a waterway on the Nicaragua 
route by the United States, thus controverting the position 
which Great Britain has taken with respect to the validity of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This validity the State depart- 
ment apparently recognized when it accepted an agreement 
amending the provisions of the older treaty. 


wt 


Peruars the most striking testimony that has been 
brought before the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Election since the resumption of its session engaged its 
attention last Thursday. Justice Hunt of the Montana 
Supreme Court testified that the family physician of Senator 
Clark had offered him (Justice Hunt) the sum of $100,000 
‘if the case of Attorney Wellcome, Mr. Clark’s counsel and 
agent, could be thrown out of court. At the time when this 
offer was made, disbarment proceedings were pending against 
Mr. Wellcome as a consequence of charges which had been 
“made against him in connection with his work as Senator 
Clark’s agent. Justice Piggott, also of the Supreme Court 
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of Montana, contributed testimony the like of which has 
seldom or never’ been heard in trials on charges of political 
bribery. He asserted, in substance, that F. E. Corbett of 
Butte, Mont., Mr: Clark’s principal Western counsel, had 
confided to him a comprehensive plan, formed by another 
agent of Mr. Clark, for the corruption of the entire Supreme 
Court of Montana, to secure the vindication of Wellcome. 
According to Justice Piggott’s statement, Corbett informed 
him that this result was to be attained by the disbursement 
of $5,000,000 among the members of the supreme bench of 
the State. In testifying in his own behalf last Saturday, 
Mr. Clark informed the committee that the total sum of his 
expenditures during his campaign was $115,000, and that 
all the expenses were for legitimate purposes. 


& 


Tue fortunes of war in South Africa are apparently on the 
eve of a radical change. Field Marshal Lord Roberts, at . 
the head of a force aggregating about 70,000 men, began, 
at the beginning of last week, an aggressive movement into 
the Orange Free State. The first definite result of the new 
British campaign became apparent last Friday, when Gen. 
French, after an impetuous march with an extremely mobile 
force, effected the relief of Kimberley, the stronghold in . 
which Cecil Rhodes has been shut up since the beginning of 
the war. At the beginning of the week the main force of 
the British force was at Jacobsdal, preparing to continue the 
movement northward into the Orange Free State. At the 
same time two British generals, French and Kitchener, 
were pursuing Commandant Cronjé, whose force consisted 
of 10,000 men and 1,000 commissariat wagons, in the gen- 
eral direction of Bloemfontein. During the retreat of the 
Boers the fighting in their rear was constant; and the British 
hung close upon the column, harassing it at every step. 
In the meanwhile, to the south, the Boers were pushing their 
way to the British line of communication, with the evident 
intention of seizing De Aar Junction, one of the most 
important railway cross-roads in South Africa, and a position 
of vital significance to any British army operating in the 
north, and dependent upon a southern base of supplies. 
The British commander-in-chief had taken every precaution 
against just such a move by the enemy, and the Boers found 
the British line of communication strongly guarded. 


ed 


Tue successes of British arms in South Africa have not 
exerted, however, their full effect upon British public opinion. 
Englishmen are considering with some bewilderment, not 
unmingled with anxiety, Lord Rosebery’s disquieting state- 
ment in Parliament last Thursday. In discussing the 
general situation, the former leader of the opposition, whose 
attitude since the outbreak of hostilities has been one of 
open loyalty to the government, said: “ The crisis in South 
Africa is urgent, but we must not keep our eyes upon South 
Africa alone. Last December the government made vigor- 
ous overtures to the two great powers, Germany and the 
United States, for an alliance ; but these overtures were not 
received with such cordiality as to encourage the government 
to pursue them. It does not appear that the friendship of 
France would bear any great strain; and, as to Russia, 
events have been recently witnessed in Persia about which 
England formerly would have had something to say, but 
which now she passes unnoticed.” This statement, 
coming directly from the opposition, exerted a profound 
and depressing effect upon British public opinion. It is 
customary in great national crises for a British government 
to take the leaders of the opposition into its confidence. 
Lord Rosebery’s disclosures were so strongly suggestive of 
official sanction that they were taken almost as seriously as if 
the Marquis of Salisbury himself had made them. 
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THE anxiety that is manifest among thinking Britons re- 
ceived tangible expression last Monday, when the British 
war office issued a proclamation calling all reservists to their 
colors. In order to make the invitation more effective, the 
government at the same time announced the offer of a 
bounty of £22 to all who enlist under this call. The latest 
addition to the British land forces is intended solely for home 
defence, and the enlistments will be for a year’s service. 
While the war office was promulgating its call, Parliament 
was endeavoring to gauge the approximate magnitude of the 
danger that is threatening the empire in Central Asia. In 
response to inquiries the government explained that it had 
been aware for some time that Russia was augmenting her 
forces in Central Asia, but that the possibilities of Russian 
aggression were bounded by treaties, and that Great Britain 
had acquired certain advantages to counterbalance recent 
Russian successes. The fact remained, however, that the 
British government had made no extraordinary preparations 
for defence in the North-western frontiers of India. There 
is an impression, indeed, that Russia has been conducting 


’ her military preparations in Central Asia upon a much larger 


scale than is generally supposed, even by officials who are 
personally interested in occurrences in Central Asia. It has 
been asserted, for instance, that the Siberian railway is de- 
voted exclusively to the transportation of troops for Turkestan 
and Afghanistan. This preoccupation is said to explain 
the recent announcement by the Russian government that the 
Siberian railway is temporarily incapacitated. 


Brevities. 
The report of the Friendly Aid connected with the Church 
of the Messiah in New York makes very cheerful reading. 


Mr. Schiff’s gift of $50,000 makes possible a Semitic 
Museum at Harvard University. Plans are making for the 
new building. 


The Collegian of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., protests 
against the war taxes levied on bequests. The college has 


paid 15 per cent. tax on $30,000, the legacy of Mr. Edward. 


Austin, of Boston. 


Enthusiasm directed by intelligence is like the steam power 
in a great engine, which may run across the continent and do 
the errand of a nation. But enthusiasm without intelligence 
is like an engine running wild. 


Many of our contemporaries are still wrestling with the 
question, How will the Universalists and Unitarians bring 
about their proposed consolidation? As no consolidation 
has been proposed, the discussion is somewhat premature. 


In the treatment of Africans in Africa, neither the English- 
man nor the Boer is free from blood-guiltiness. The awful 
disgrace of our own lynchings finds its parallel in the shame- 
ful disregard of native rights, liberties, and life all along the 
border line of the South African States. 


The wise advice of an old minister to a young one was, 
“ Study to preach in such a manner that your hearers will not 
only understand you if they try, but also in such a way that 
they will not be able to misunderstand you if they try.” 
This may be asking too much of the human intellect, but it 
is a good mark to aim at. 


The rational optimist is the one who has seen through the 
ugliness of life to the beauty behind it, who has seen through 
the trouble and care of life to the loving-kindness which 
abides when they pass, who has read the law of justice in his 
own wrath at injustice, who has become wise, tender, right- 
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eous, and trustful because he has known, and measured and 
overcome the sin and sorrow that beset him. 


We have no personal knowledge of the plays which are 
said to be making vice attractive in the theatres. Appar- 
ently, we are to have a run of doubtful plays, to be followed, 
let us hope, by a reaction in favor of decency. On the whole, 
we believe that the theatre is advancing, that the average tone 
is higher than it was in the early half of the century, that the 
standard. of personal character accepted by actors is every 
way better, and that, sufficient encouragement being given to 
the best it has to offer, the stage will become one of the effi- 
cient agencies of high culture and moral progress. 


Rev. Dr. McKittrick of St. Louis, an eminent Pres- 
byterian minister, shows the modern attitude in regard to 
signs and wonders when he says: “Christianity has got 
over all worriment about miracles. It is not trying any 
longer to bolster itself up on signs and wonders. It has 
come to the conclusion that what God has done and is 
doing is more important than what he can do. Christ him- 
self is the great miracle. When we accept that, everything 
else is easy.” Many of the most conservative thinkers now 
regard wonderful works not as proofs of power, but as illus- 
trations of it. They do not believe in Jesus because he 
wrought miracles. They believe him because he spoke the 
truth. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Phonetic Typography. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I do not want the Register to continue to harbor the delu- 
sion to which it recently committed itself, that the general 
adoption of a phonetic typography would seal up for the 
coming generation all the existing treasures of English lit- 
erature, excepting in so far as they were fortunate enough to 
get themselves reproduced in the new form. The fact is— 
and I speak from direct first-hand knowledge — that a child 
of average quickness of intellect can not only learn to read 
phonetic print in less than a month, but can at the conclusion 


of that time be transferred to books printed in the ordinary 


type, so as to read anything quite as well as a child trained 
in the old way. GrorcE L. Cary. 


Life after Death. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In the Register of February 8 I read that a major in the 
United States Army writes in regard to the certainty of a 
future life. He does not find a strong belief in immortality 
among Christians, who oftentimes can only say that they 
“ hope it is true,” etc.; but he does find it among the Sioux 
Indians, who 2zow it is true. Their fathers knew it, and 
they themselves always knew it to be true. 

The Indians are nearer to nature than the white man. 
They have their “ Great Father” and their “ happy hunting- 
grounds.” In these two beliefs they are blessed beyond the 
Christian, who, perhaps, only “thinks” or “hopes” that a 
future life may be true. * 

The world is soon to be startled into a belief in immor- 
tality, and in the possibility of communication between the 
two worlds, the seen and the unseen. Many doors are open- 
ing, and soon it will be as possible to communicate with a 
departed spirit as it is to telegraph to a friend in Europe. | 

A year ago I met a lady who was in deep grief from the 
death of her sister, from whom she had not had opportunity 
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to get one word, owing to the swiftness of her going, from 
her home in another State. : 

From my spirit friends I was able to get a message, and 
mailed it at once to the sister. It was brief, but it was some- 
; thing. ; and later I was able to get more in a similiar manner. 
HELEN M. KNowLTon. 


Shall We Live Again? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Please tell your correspondent C. N. that he puts too 
much confidence in Webster’s definition. In the sense there 
mentioned nothing ever dies. Nothing goes out of exist- 
ence. Had he read his scientists more carefully, he would 
have discovered that good proof has been given that “ mat- 
ter is indestructible.” It necessarily follows that mind is 
indestructible also. For that which comprehends must be 
greater and more enduring than that which is comprehended. 

In his quotation from the ancient seer, he does not read 
far enough. Taking the rest of the soliloquy, he will find 
that a conviction of the continued life was in the quotation: 
“ All the days of my appointed time will I wait till my 
change come. Thou shalt call, and / w7// answer thee.” 

In any such sense as that embraced in Webster's defini- 
tion, man never dies. We change, but there is no death. 
This mortal puts on immortality, and this corruption, incor- 
ruption; but the man lives. It is not a matter of hope 
alone. We know that we have a building of God that takes 
the place of this earthly tabernacle. Why question facts 
that are so plain? T. E. St. Joun. 


Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn. 


As Rev. M. K, Schermerhorn entered the Episcopal church 
in the diocese of Massachusetts, on leaving it he addresses 
his letter to Bishop Lawrence. We do not learn that Mr. 
Schermerhorn intends to seek a pulpit at present. He is 
soon to go abroad for rest and travel. Announcements have 
been made of Mr. Schermerhorn’s change; but we have not 
seen the reasons fully stated, as in the following letter, of 
which a copy is sent to us by a friend. [Enrror.] 


To THE Rt. Rev. WiLttiam Lawrence, D.D., BisHop or 
MASSACHUSETTS : — 


Reverend and Dear Sir,— When I entered the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, sixteen years ago, a Prayer 
Book Revision Committee had just been appointed; and I 
was assured by my examining chaplain, Archdeacon Ziegen- 
fuss, as also by such friendly counsellors as Dean Gray and 
Phillips Brooks, that certain archaic words and phrases of 
the Prayer Book, as well as various rubrics that were seri- 
ously objectionable to me, would be so changed as to obviate 
my objections. 

After five or more years the proposed “ revision ” ended in 
simple enlargement or “enrichment,” more favorable to 
ritualism and less to reason and New Testament simplicity. 
Moreover, the famous Bishop’s Pastoral of 1894-95 con- 
vinced me that no such changes as I had been assured of 
would be made, during my lifetime at least. 

To explain my position, I felt driven to publish certain 
books, which have now aroused such persistent charges of 
heresy that I deem it better for the Church and more honor- 
able to myself to quietly retire from the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A formal notice to that effect 
please find enclosed. 

_ With unbroken love for this honored and broadening 
branch of the Christian Church, and with great gratitude to 
you for all your personal and official kindnesses, I am re- 
-spectfully yours, M. K. ScHERMERHORN, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Mother England. 


BY EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


Alone she stands; from other lands 
Sea-walled ; the mists shut out her sky ; 

No neighbor heart with her bears part. 

She stands alone in war and art, 

Builder of justice by the mart, 
Enlightener of the inward eye. 


Her battle is Humanity’s. ’ 
Ah, leave her not, brave Saxon peers! 
Her watch she keeps, while nearer creeps, 
Low-browed and scornful, from his steeps 
The savage old that never sleeps. 
She guards the treasure of the years. 


Heavy of hand, her work she planned,— 
Forgotten be the deed, O child! 

They can forget who love her yet, 

Remembering an ancient debt, 

And how upon their brow she set 
Freedom, a signet undefiled. 


Not till men feel oppression’s heel 
No more in distant land or sea, 

Not till the Jong recorded wrong 

Of history becomes a song 

Of strength grown gentle, love grown strong, 
Let England’s greatness cease to be. 


An Extract from Washington’s Farewell Address. 


Observe good faith and justice towards all Nations. Culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all.— Religion and Morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? —It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of a People always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence-— Who can 
doubt that in the course of time and things, the fruits of 
such a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages, 
which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be, 
that Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of 
a Nation with its virtue? The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature.— Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others should be 
excluded ; and that in place of them just and amicable feel- 
ings towards all should be cultivated The Nation, which 
indulges towards another an habitual hatred or an habitual 
fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its 
animosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to 
lead it astray from its duty and its interest.— Antipathy in 
one nation against another disposes each more readily to 
offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable, when accidental 
or trifling occasions of dispute occur.— Hence frequent col- 
lisions obstinate, envenomed and bloody contests.— The 
Nation prompted by ill-will and resentment sometimes impel 
to War the Government, contrary to the best calculations of 
policy.— The Government sometimes participates in the 
national propensity, and adopts through passion what reason 
would reject ; — at other times, it makes the animosity of the 
Nation subservient to projects of hostility instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives.— 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the Liberty, of Nations 
has been the victim.— 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation for 
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another produces a variety of evils— Sympathy for the 
favourite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary com- 
mon interest in cases where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the 
former into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the 
latter, without adequate inducement or justification: It leads 
also to concessions to the favourite Nation of privileges denied 
to others, which is apt doubly to injure the Nation making 
the concessions; by unnecessarily parting with what ought 
to have been retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and 
a disposition to retaliate, in the parties from whom equal 
privileges are withheld; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens (who devote themselves to the favourite 
Nation) facility to betray, or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes even with popularity : 
— gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for public opinion, or a 
laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish compliances 
of ambition, corruption or infatuation.— 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent Patriot— How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practise the arts 
of seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe 
the public councils! Such an attachment of a small or 
weak, towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former 
to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure 
you to believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy of a free peo- 
ple ought to be constantly awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes 
of Republican Government.— But that jealousy, to be useful 
must be impartial; else it becomes the instrument of the 
very influence to be avoided, instead of a defence against 
it.— Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive 
dislike of another, cause those whom they actuate to see 
danger only on one side, and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other.— Real Patriots, who may 
resist the intrigues of the favourite, are liable to become sus- 
pected and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the 
applause and confidence of the people, to surrender their 
interests.— 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
Nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little Political connection as possible.— So far 
as we have already formed engagements let them be fulfilled 
with perfect good faith.— Here let us stop.— 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation Hence she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns.— Hence therefore it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties 
in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships, or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course.—If we remain one People, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off, when 
we may defy material injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected. 
— When belligerent nations, under the impossibility of mak- 
ing acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving 
us provocation ; when we may choose peace or war, as our 
interest guided by justice shall counsel.— 

Why forego’ the advantages of so peculiar a situation ?— 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ?— Why, by 
' interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humour or caprice ? — 

*Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances, 
‘with_any portion of the foreign world; —so far, I mean, as 
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we are now at liberty to do it — for let me not be understood 
as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements, 
(I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private 
affairs, that honesty is the best policy).— I repeat it therefore 
let those engagements be observed in their genuine sense.— 
But in my opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to 
extend them.— 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable estab- 
lishments, on a respectably defensive posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.— 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all Nations, are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity and interest.— But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand : 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favours or preferences ; 
—consulting the natural course of things ; — diffusing and 
diversifying by gentle means the streams of commerce, but 
forcing nothing ; — establishing with Powers so disposed — 
in order to give trade a stable course, to define the rights of 
our Merchants, and to enable the Government to support 
them — conventional rules of intercourse, the best that pres- 
ent circumstances and mutual opinion will permit; but tem- 
porary, and liable to be from time to time abandoned or 
varied, as experience and circumstances shall dictate ; con- 
stantly keeping in view, that ’tis folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested favors from another,— that it must pay with 
a portion of its independence for whatever it may accept 
under that character — that by such acceptance, it may place 
itself in the condition of having given equivalents for nomi- 
nal favours and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 
not giving more.— There can be no greater error than to 
expect, or calculate upon real favours from Nation to Nation. 

—’Tis an allusion which experience must cure, which a just 
pride ought to discard.— 


The Relation of Religion to Patriotism. 


BY FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


If I were willing to assume the réle of a Jeremiah, I might 
bewail with great vehemence, and not without a fair showing 
of sound argument, the apparently growing gulf between re- 
ligion and patriotism. When I ‘suggested to a representative 
citizen the other day that the abandonment of private prayer, 
of family devotions, and, especially, of public worship, con- 
stituted a most serious menace to national patriotism, he at 
once declared that, if he thought so, if he felt that such threat- 
ened conditions were likely to work the ultimate degradation of 
his country, he should, for his own part, be ready immediately 
to co-operate in every way to avoid such a calamity, particularly 
in supporting his church more enthusiastically and loyally. 
But he did not apprehend that the danger was real. To his 
mind religion and patriotism were matters so distinct, so 
separate, that it barely occurred to him that the neglect of 
one would affect the well-being of the other. I cite this only 
to show a justification for my assertion that there zs prevalent 
a lack of connection between religion and patriotism. 

While I recognize this, to bewail over it is very far from 
my purpose. Rather than assume the attitude of denouncer 
of sins and depicter of the evil to follow therefrom, I infi- 
nitely prefer to believe that a fair consideration of the facts 
will reveal much that is hopeful, and will, indeed, so enlist 
the sympathies of all who are willing to give the subject at- 
tention as to make the very danger itself less real. 

There are certainly some extraordinary conditions very 
prominently noticeable. There is certainly a tendency in cer- 
tain classes, and among a certain stamp of men, toward a 
complete isolation of the affairs of political management from 
even common morality and the most ordinary sense of hon- 


esty, to say nothing of the better ideals of that lofty sense of 


citizenship inspired by religion. We have the declaration of 
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a person in high political position that the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule have no place in politics. We 
have an exhibition, publicly displayed through the recent com- 
mittees of inquiry and investigation in New York, of official 
corruption, which is enough to make one blush with shame 
and humiliation that vice and crime should be so in league 
with political power. We have the spectacle of candidates for 
judgeships — of all our country’s honors the one, surely, that 
should be most clear from all suspicion of the taint of\cor- 
ruption — being assessed by political bosses according to their 
prospective salaries; and we are even compelled to harbor 
the suspicion that unscrupulous characters buy their way 
into the Senate Chamber of the United States. Nor are 
the very conditions of public life around our own homes, 
in our daily experience, in the sight of our children, such as 
to save us from a continual sense of horror at the shameful 
degradation which seems to have fallen upon that sacred 
right of self-government which our fathers shed their blood 
to establish. Self-seeking aspirants crop up on every hand, 
hunting for the spoils of office. Hustling plunderers fight 
their way into the halls of government, halls hallowed by the 
names of /aw and justice, forcibly take possession of official 
power, and immediately exercise it by fastening upon the 
arteries of public welfare their brood of voracious minions, 
clamoring for a chance to absorb the public funds. 

There is enough superficial evidence which might be used 
to lead to the hasty conclusion that the high office of 
devotion to one’s country’s welfare was entirely isolating 
itself from any guidance or influence or impulse from the 
quickening fountains of the religious life. 

S77, to make that admission would be, to my mind, de- 
cidedly overhasty. One is easily misled by a few unduly 
prominent vices into a mischaracterization of the whole 
national life. There is so much that is extremely admirable, 
more so perhaps than in any other country in the world, 
in the very basic principles wrought into the tissue of our 
national administration, so marvellous has been the illus- 
trious and honorable progress of this republic through the 
now ending century, so rapid the assimilation, by these 
millions of people gathered from every nation under heaven, 
of the high issues invoived in the original declaration of 


. purpose, that one is forced to believe that at the great heart 


of this national life a reai and profound patriotism does 
abide. ' 

I do not believe that the majority of the people tremble 
when they reflect that God is just. I think they rejoice, in 
the happy certainty that chicanery and fraud and theft, 
though in high places, cannot conceal themselves from the 
all-seeing eye of the eternal God, and that, surely as day 
follows night, wickedness, though it seem to triumph, shail 
be scattered by the strong arm of the Eternal. 

It is easy to prove this deep-seated faith in the everlasting 
righteousness, and to show that the soul of the nation is 
both patriotic in the truest sense and bases its patriotism on 
the commandments of the religious ideal. For example, 
when the vast iniquity of slavery was poisoning the foun- 
tains of national character, did the people for the greed that 
was pandered to by that wrong yield to it? ‘To those who 


looked only at the surface it seemed as though they certainly 


would. Mr. George W. Curtis once quoted from a speech by 
Alexander H. Stephens in 1859, in which he says: “I see no 
cause for danger to Southern security. At this time there is 
not a ripple upon the surface: the country was never ina 
profounder quiet.” But the apparent calm, the apparent 
indifference of the people, was apparent only. The summer 
sun sets over the fields of Georgia, over Lookout Mountain, 
over the spires of Atlanta. But look! Hark! A light is 
shining, a sound is ringing! 

It is the gleam of Sherman’s bayonets, it is the roar of 
Grant’s guns, it is the red daybreak, and the clarion trumpet 


which declares no more silence, no further peace, till honor’ 
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and justice and righteousness are again established before 
the eye of God. 

And this great passionate righteous patriotism is as truly 
alive to-day as ever. Let us not deceive ourselves because 
this great people in its self-restraint abides its patient time, 
while self-exalted politicians, pulling the strings of their 
marionettes, perform a burlesque of honest government 
before the nation’s solemn eyes. It won’t last. True patriots 
are already pushing to the front; men who believe with the 
great President whose birthday the nation has just cele- 
brated that ‘the mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battlefield and patriot grave to every heart and 
every hearthstone, will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
again, when touched, as they surely will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” 

Real patriotism is as truly in touch with virtue, with honor, 
with religion, to-day as ever. What is wanted is for politicians 
to get nearer to the great heart of the, living nation, to hear 
its mighty throbbing with the tides of eternal goodness, and 
to realize that there can be no true patriotism except in 
union with the divine ideals of righteousness and truth, born 
of religious conviction. 

For our last consideration, then, I venture to maintain that 
it is in this completer union of religion with patriotism that 
the future greatness of our beloved land has its promise of 
fulfilment. No citizen who desires the welfare of his native 
land can afford to neglect in his own person the culture and 
the expression of the religious sentiments. Gloriously have 
we realized the liberty of independence in Church and State, 
but only because in the hands of a devout as well as pro- 
gressive people both have flourished. Civilization without 
faith would be the civilization of destruction, the progress of . 
death, the rush of the lurid fire as it sweeps up the forests 
in its path. 

The earliest patriotism of devotion to one’s country for 
that country’s God holds true eternally. 

“ Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.” 


Notes from the Capital. 


BY HON, S. J. BARROWS, 


There is a committee in the United States Senate on 
Woman Suffrage. It has a committee-room and a clerk. 
The duties of the committee are not onerous, and the reckless 
assertion has been make that it never holds a meeting. 
This statement is an exaggeration, for I can testify that it 
held a meeting this morning. But the obscure committee- 
room would not have held one-tenth of the people who 
sought admission, and the meeting was therefore held in the 
marble room of the Senate. Even here admission had to be 
controlled by ticket, and the room was much too small to 
hold all who came. The presiding genius at this meet- 
ing was not in reality Senator Daniel, the chairman of the 
committee, but a young, active, lithe, keen, vigorous, intelli- 
gent, and earnest woman, eighty years of age, who for half 
her lifetime has been pleading the length and breadth of 
the continent for suffrage for woman. Once a year for the 
last thirty years she has knocked at the door of Congress, 
and asked that the right of citizens of the United States to 
vote should not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color, sex, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude. When Miss Susan B. Anthony 
began her work, but a small knot of women stood round her. 
To-day she was backed up in Washington by delegates from 
every one of the 45 States and the Territories except Alaska. 
There are 297 voting delegates at the Woman’s Suffrage 
Convention and a host besides in the galleries. Miss An- 
thony will be eighty years old this week. Though the event 
will be celebrated on Thursday by a special reception, the 
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whole Series. of meetings, covering six days, has been a 
continual ovation of her years of service. Her intellectual 
and physical vigor are remarkable, and her wit is as scintil- 
lating as ever. 

On the other side of the capitol there is no committee on 
woman suffrage. The duty of giving a hearing on that sub- 
ject falls to the Committee on the Judiciary, the strong legal 
committee of the House. Several Congressmen -who were 
not on the committee came in to hear the arguments. What 
made the occasion more interesting was the fact that some of 
these Congressmen had been elected partly by the votes of 
women, and that there were present’ from four States women 
who had had the privilege of voting for the President of the 
United States. A few remonstrants were present, and based 
their argument mainly on the fact that women have not asked 
for the ballot, the best answer to which, perhaps, was Julia 
Ward Howe’s effective reply to Dr. Lyman Abbott. Apart 
from the question of casting the ballot, the elegant and 
thoughtful addresses of the women, the attentive and respect- 
ful hearing given to them by the members of the committee, 
the dignity of the discussion, and the fact that but a few 
weeks before a man had been excluded from the House 
largely as the result of the agitation of the women of the 
United States, all indicate that women are entering more 
into companionship with men in shaping and administering 
the functions of popular government. 

I have just listened to an address by the lady, Mrs. Paul, 
who is superintendent of street cleaning in one of the most 
important parts of the city of Chicago. She has a hundred 
men under her control, and her influence has been felt not 
only in the desirable physical results of clean streets in that 
great city, but in the homes and families of the men who are 
under her charge. A few years ago Chicago politicians would 
have laughed to scorn any such proposition. Kindred work 
in a different sphere and with more artistic material and in 
a more pleasing field was that of Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd 
of Massachusetts, who is an apostle of village improve- 
ment. 

The Porto Rican situation in Congress is curious and dis- 
appointing. One might suppose that an appeal from the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of War 
and the Governor-general of Porto Rico as well as from a 
large number of people in that island, asking for free trade 
with the United States, would receive prompt acquiescence. It 
looked as if Congress, waiving the legal question of the right 
to impose duties on products to and from Porto Rico, was 
going to abolish duties for purely humanitarian reasons; and 
a bill was brought in by the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Mr. Payne, to that effect. Then came a 
howl from the beet-sugar men and the tobacco men and 
other interested manufacturers. The New York press, with 
selfish fierceness, has attacked the humane and just policy of 
the President and the Secretary of War. The Committee on 
Ways and Means have brought in a substitute for the bill of 
the chairman, placing a duty equal to 25 per cent. of the duties 
imposed by the existing tariff. To be sure, the money thus 
derived from customs duties is to be set aside as a special 
fund, to be used for the improvement and expenses of the isl- 
and; but that does not meet the exigency. There is every 
indication that, if duties were removed between the United 
States and Porto Rico, the industries of the island would 
soon recover, and a new era of prosperity would be re-estab- 
lished. The imposition of duties not only delays this, but 
disappoints the islanders, who had been led to believe that 
Porto Rico would be regarded as a part of the United States, 
enjoying the same liberties under the Constitution as enjoyed 
by any Territory. This action of the committee raises the 
question whether Congress has any constitutional right to im- 
pose such duties. The minority. report of the Democrat 
members of the committee is not the only protest against the 
proposed action: Mr. McCall of Massachusetts, a Repub- 
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lican member of this committee, has given new proof of his 
independence of judgment in a report dissenting from the 
conclusions of the majority. A leading member of the 
House told me the other day that the effect of the bill 
probably would be to send the whole matter to the Supreme 
Court. Not a few Republicans regret the action that has 
been taken. It would be a wholesome rebuke to knock out 
the bill on the floor of the House. - 

You have heard before this of the ratification by the Senate 
of The Hague treaty. With promptness and unanimity the 
Senate set its approval upon the convention which the 
United States was influential in shaping and whose signifi- 
cance can by no means be appreciated to-day. We must 
look to the next century for its fruits. 

And now there is another treaty before the Senate, the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty in relation to the Nicaragua canal. 
Talking with a prominent member of the House to-day in 
regard to the treaty, he expressed the opinion that we cou'd 
not under the new treaty, maintain the control of the canal 
that we need and that this treaty would cost the canal bill 
some votes in the House. It is reported that the majority 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in the Senate are jin 
favor of ratification of the treaty, but this cannot be achieved 
without stubborn opposition in executive session, 

The Subsidy Bill is like the old man of the sea, going 
through various modifications in the House committee; and 
the changes have not contributed to unanimity of opinion. 
The Senate bill was the work of a large committee of experts 
in connection with a committee of senators, and ex-Senator 
Edmunds had a great deal to do in shaping its terms. But 
the bill is not yet perfected, and it seems somewhat doubtful 
now whether any subsidy measure will pass this Congress. 

The Clark investigation seems to be rivalling the Molineux 
trial in the voluminousness of its record. It throws a lurid 
light upon social anid political conditions in Montana. 

Rev. Ida Hultin preached last Sunday morning at the 
Unitarian church to an audience that packed all the available 
space, and her inspiring sermon was greatly enjoyed. The 
society is much disappointed at Mr. Frothingham’s declina- 
tion of his unanimous call to Washington. 


Out of the Depths. 


BY EDWARD A. CHURCH. 


A mighty wave lifted him on its crest for a moment, and he 
caught a glimpse of the ship from which he had fallen, speed- 
ing on her course. Realizing his desertion, a feeling of in- 
dignation so mastered his despair that a yell of protest rose 
in his throat; but it was choked in a smother of foam as he 
slipped down the cold green torrent into the trough of the sea, 
and saw through a film of spray only the toss and tumble 
above him. The instinct of self-preservation was vigorous 
within him. A desperate desire for life still nerved his limbs ; 
and a sudden, infinite yearning for those who loved him 
quickened his strained and wearied heart to renewed effort. 

He must look once more into their faces, must tell them 
what surely they had never known, what he himself had never 
before realized, how much he loved them. 

Again the rising wave bore him upward. Was there no 
drifting spar at hand? No friendly boat putting back to 
pick him up? There was not so much as a straw to catch 
at, only a passing gull to watch him with curious eyes as 
once more, with piteous struggling, he sank into the hollow. 

It seemed monstrous, absurd, that he should die. His 
youth was scarcely over. He was in the full blossom of ex- 
istence: it was impossible. He began to. wonder what death 
might mean, and to think what he might have to tell about 
this close approach to it when he went ashore. He remem- 
bered an old question, “Have you made your peace with 
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God?” He remembered the circumstances that spring Sun- 
day in the little port, he a boy of fifteen then, and accosted 
thus by the village pastor. There was a red cow by the 
roadside, and a tortoise-shell cat on the fence. He remem- 
bered—ah! what did he not remember? As a travelled 
road sometimes lies for miles in the sight of one who turns 
to look upon it from a hill-top, so his whole life seemed to 
stretch out before him, or behind him, and every smallest 
detail of it to be visible. Then he recalled this experience as 
said to be common to drowning men, and his courage began 
to falter. P 

’ His recollections became more vivid, and seemed quite in- 
dependent of his will. Yet it was not the greater incidents 
of his life that now chiefly demanded his notice. The mem- 
ory of the fire that destroyed his father’s house was far less 
distinct than his recollection of the dog he had kicked out of 
his way while running for the engines. 

He remembered a slight he had once put upon his brother. 
If he could only live to explain it to him! He recalled a 
night of debauch and a morning of disgust, but with less re- 
morse than that which attended his thought of the grieved 
look on the face of his little sister when he churlishly refused 
her kiss. 

And the girl that he had wooed and won! Had it pained 
her that, when she came to see him sail, he had made no 
mention of her new gown? He remembered now the very 
pattern of it. If he might only tell her how well it became 
her, only make her know how infinitely dear she was to him! 

And all this time—was it hours, days, ages?— he was 
agonizing in the last instinctive struggles for life. But the 
mortal cold more and more overcame him, and every subsid- 
ing wave seemed to him the valley of the shadow. He 
thought with horror of the black and oozy depths below, of 
hideous sea-monsters and of sunken wrecks full of cabined 
skeletons. Underneath! What was underneath? He had 
never been actively religious. Piety, as he had observed it, 
had seemed something too sentimental and morbid for his 
stalwart spirit; but now, among other crowding reminis- 
cences, came those of the mother whom he had lost in early 
boyhood, and bits of Scripture dropped years ago from her 
loving lips came again into his excited mind. 

Underneath !— What was the rest of it? 
are the everlasting arms.” 

The struggle was over, and like a tired child he sank into 
their embrace. As he did so, his thought floated still farther 
back; and he seemed to recall his cradle with the soft sense 
of restfulness from its gentle swaying. Was it his mother’s 
voice again sounding in his ears, so low, so vibrant, so 
tender? And was that light his mother’s smile? No, some- 
thing as lovely, yet different. It began like the blossoming 
of a rose, a deep crimson, which seemed to turn rhythmi- 
cally upon its stem. Then a disk of lighter tint appeared 
about it, which in turn threw off another and another and 
another of ever-varying and ever-increasing beauty and 
radiance. 

“The second, sapphire; the fourth, an emerald; the 
eighth, beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the twelfth, an amethyst”; 
and ever, as the molten colors circled and spun new hues of 
glory, the music which had begun in his mother’s cradle- 
song measured its wondrous cadences with the revolving 
colors, and filled his spirit with unimaginable harmonies, 
such as no man may hear and live. 

And now the wondrous tints began to take shape, vaguely 
at first, but presently more clearly, until at last upon that 
“sea of glass mingled with fire” a mighty chorus seemed to 
move, clad in the same exquisite hues and still circling as in 
some solemn and stately dance. The music, too, had become 

’ yocal, antiphonal ; and he seemed to hear on one side, “ All 
thy waves and thy billows are gone over me,” and on the 
other, “ When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee.” =" 
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Voice called to voice, song responded to song: * All thy 
waves and thy billows” a plaintive minor, “I will be with 
thee ” growing more and more dominant; and, as the cres-- 
cendo hastened, the forms again became vague, the voices 
lost their individuality, and he could no longer, in all the 
mighty climax, tell which was tone and which was color. 
The strain became intense, a tremendous catastrophe seemed 
impending, when, lo! a presence, God-like, manlike, and a 
voice, majestic, tender, compelling, —‘‘ Peace! Be still! ” 
The music died, the colors faded, “and there was a great - 
calm.” 


‘ 


Spirit of Prayer. 


Spirit of Prayer, with wings of white desire 
Thou cleavest the wide curtains of our night, 
To mingle with far empyrean fire, 

And vivify the earth with new-found light. 
Thine eyes behold the mysteries of God; 

His revelation trembles in thy breath ; 

Yet thy swift, consecrated steps have trod 
All ways, all worlds, wherein man wandereth. 
Seeking, I find, when thy hand holdeth mine; 
Knocking, I walk bewildering ways with thee, 
To pass from mortal shadows to a shrine 

Lit by the stars of faith and prophecy. 

Thou art the living bond to unify 

A searching earth and all-revealing sky. 


— Katharine Coolidge, in Voices. 


Che Pulpit. 


Love thy Neighbor as Thyself.* 


BY REV. GEORGE L, CHANEY, 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself— Mark xii. 13. 


The Unitarian churches of America, at their National 
Conference held in Saratoga five years ago, declared their 
agreement with the practical religion which Jesus summed 
up in the two ancient commandments: Love to God and 
love to man. 

In doing this, they showed what they regarded as the fore- 
most truths in religion ; and they had the warrant of the head 
of the Christian Church for their choice’ and proclamation of 
these fundamental principles. In doing this, they differed 
from other denominations of Christendom, which have sur- 
rounded themselves with a network of inscrutable and im- 
passable doctrine, which it is impossible for us to believe, but 
which, in the esteem of the medizval churches, it is heresy to 
deny. 

The time would fail me, even if I had the desire, to re- 
count these doctrines, and show wherein we differ from them 
and what we offer in their places. All this may be found in 
the literature of our Church; further, in numerous tracts and 
manuals ready to the hand of all who desire to read them. 

Among recent brief statements of our fundamental truths 
the following, prepared and used by our church in Chatta- 
nooga, is as good as any. It states in plain and simple lan- 
guage the things commonly believed among us. For no 
churches have clearer conceptions of their beliefs or more 
unity in their acceptance than the Unitarian churches. The 
main difference between them and other churches, aside from 
their doctrines, lies in the fact that they do not make accept- 
ance of these doctrines a condition of church fellowship. 

We believe that God is the living Father of every human 
being, and that his purpose is to bring all his children to 
final perfection. 

We believe that all men are sons of God, and, therefore, 
brothers, regardless of physical, mental, or moral conditions. 


* Preached at the ordination of Rey. D. C, Limbaugh, Dallas, Tex. 
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We believe that souls are saved from sin and conquer 
death by the understanding of spiritual truths and the build- 
ing of perfect characters. 

We believe that Jesus, the Christ, shows men by his life 
and teachings how to attain to spiritual perfection, which is 
heaven or life everlasting. 

We believe that man is an immortal. being, and will con- 
tinue to progress in a future state toward a clearer conscious- 
ness of his oneness with God. 

The controversial period in our history, at least as regards 
Biblical interpretation and authority for one position or 
another, is practically over, so far as we are concerned. 
Bible texts, torn from their connection, robbed of their 
natural meaning by biassed explanation and made to do ser- 
vice for the defence of ecclesiastical earthworks, are not 
unlike those terrible ramparts in a bloodier warfare, which 
are composed of dead men’s bodies. The life has gone out 
of them, and it is nothing but desecration and shameful 
disrespect to the dead to carry on such a warfare. 

No, for us, the prophets of the new day in religion or of 
the good old days returned, there is no relief or satisfaction 
in the renewal of a battle of opinions, in which human hatred 
is the lead, human passion the powder, and leaves from the 
Bible the wadding. If any people desire a conflict of that 
kind, they must seek other antagonists than we are. We 
have done with it. 

By this I do not mean that we have ceased to respect or 
even to revere the teachings of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. On the contrary, we read them with new insight 
and appreciation since we have been made free to study 
their contents with discretion and to rightly divide the words 
of their testimony. But we bring to the books of the Bible, 
as to every word and work of God, the light of reason and 
conscience burning in our own minds and souls, and the agree- 
ing or contrasting testimony of other witnesses. Briefly, I 
may say that in matters of truth we rely upon revelations 
interpreted by educated reason; in matters of life we rely 
on inspiring principles and persons; and in matters of taste, 
an accepted standard of art and our own ideals of beauty. 
If we are Christians, it is because aur minds and consciences 
approve the truths and principles of Christianity as Christ 
taught it. And we take his own words when we say that 
the first of all the commandments is: ‘ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” This is the first 
commandment. And the second is like this, namely: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

On these two commandments, taken out of the Hebrew 
Bible and declared to be the support on which all the law 
and the prophets depended, Jesus laid the foundation of his 
religion. We follow him when we make them the founda- 
tion of our Church. 

With this introductory word about our general position, 
let me go on to preach to you as I would preach to any 
congregation of people anywhere in this closing year of the 
nineteenth century. If I seem at first to go counter to 
what I have been saying, you will find at the end that it is 
only to make clearer the principles of divine and heavenly 
love with which we set out. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old 
time: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ and I say 
unto you: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor better than 
thyself.’” 

So might Jesus speak to us to-day if he were fitting his 
present word to our immediate needs. The floods of self- 
seeking have risen so high in these latter days that they need 
the smiting of some powerful wand to break a passway for 
man’s onward journey; some compelling Moses or a greater 
than Moses to say to the rampant waters of individual and 
syndicated selfishness, “ Here shall thy proud waves be 
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stopped.’’ Human greed seems to be nearing its peroration 
in the speech and speculation of to-day, brother fighting 
brother for the mines and markets of the world, business 
a conspiracy of the few against the many, society a race in 
extravagance, the social aspirant a suitor not for his neigh- 
bor’s love, but for his envy, men and nations scrambling, 
like boys for pennies, after the commerce of the world. 

Into the thick and turmoil of such an age there needs to 
come some authoritative presence, putting to shame its 
boisterous and brutal rush for money. It is not enough, in 
order to stem the tide of self-seeking, to appeal to the justice 
of an equal regard for one’s neighbor and one’s self. That 
may mean, and is commonly interpreted to mean, an equal 
care for one’s self and for one’s neighbor, with a leaning 
toward one’s self. True philanthropy does not run on those 
lines. It might so run, perhaps; but practically it does not. 
Self-care gets the better of self-surrender on that tack, and 
the golden rule becomes the rule of gold. In the face of 
this defalcation of the old gospel, or rather of its custodians 
and directors, I feel moved to preach to you a new gospel. 
It is contained in the message with which I set out: “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor better than thyself.” rf 

Really, when we come to search it, this is what Jesus 
himself practised, and this is what all his followers who, in 
the years succeeding his ministry in the body, have pressed 
the closest to his footsteps. Paul and Peter, the martyrs 
and confessors of the first three centuries, the saints in 
service of the dark ages who shone as candles in a night of 
years, Luther and his Protestant successors, worthy rivals or 
peers in piety and self-devotion of the best of Catholic 
saints,— these all have lived and loved and labored and died, 
preferring their neighbor to themselves. 

It is a mistake to think that man is at heart so black as 
he is painted. Look at him in the full swing of business or 
social competition, crowding, pushing, shouldering his way 
to the front, and it is natural to believe that you have here 
something only a little higher than the brute,— something a 
long way lower than the angels. But business done and 
the day’s fight for food and power over, a look into his inner 
heart shows quite another being. He is not satisfied, even 
though he be successful. It is not because money is useless, 
or lands and houses not worth having or of more care than 
comfort; it is not because position and influence and the 
gains and gifts of successful industry are of no account. 
They are. They tell mightily in human affairs, and they are 
well worth striving for. 

But they are not all.. They are not enough to fill a man’s 
cup to the brim or to set it running over with the wine of the 
soul, unless they lead him to some word or act of self-renounc- 
ing fellowship with other human beings. I defy a man to 
enjoy anything that is worth having alone. He never does. 
He is always thinking or unconsciously considering how he 
can go shares with somebody else. He wishes to be taken 
into partnership in the great firm of Humanity & Co. He 
cannot enjoy a sunset without calling his wife to enjoy it 
also. If he travels, he wishes his child could go with him. 
Half the pleasure he takes in his garden or his lawn is in his 
neighbor’s admiration of it. The public good is his private 
delight. The wayside trough, where the thirsty horse takes 
his harmless drink, slakes his own thirst also,— his thirst for 
other creature comforts and happiness. He likes to lend his 
books to people who remember to return them. A good 
book, like good news, is too good to keep to himself. Thank- 
ful for his own blessings in a free church and a free State, he 
would fain extend the same privileges to others. The time 
would fail me to speak of the numberless ways in which man 
proves himself a sociable and companionable creature. He 
has no continuing appetite for food which he cannot share. 
The better half of every feast is in its successful distribution 
among the guests. Thus the commonest man is by nature a 
commoner in a nobler sense of the word, and everybody feels 
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himself twice a man by caring for two instead of one. In- 
deed, if the student of the word in its successive steps up- 
ward, from the protozoan to man, looks thoroughly enough, 
he will find that not only in the care of offspring at the peril 
of parental life does the self-denying principle in creation 
show itself, but in the very earliest form of reproduction each 
primordial cell halving itself, that other forms of life like its 
own may exist. All nature is full of self-surrender that, other 
selves may be. The lowly worm, least of all insects in human 
regard, yet has the grace to crawl to some sheltered niche in 
fence or bark, draw its silken shroud about it, and die that 
the airy butterfly may live after it. The clouds empty them- 
selves dry, that the thirsty land may drink. The gum-tree 
strips itself of its coat of many colors, and lays it protectively 
over the grass at its feet. ‘Only man in the plan fails in 
his part”; and he, as we have seen, has to thwart his nature 
to be self-seeking. He is not himself if he is selfish. And 
what is the advantage if he gains the whole world and loses 
himself? _ 


Fully stated, the law of human reciprocity is this: Make 
the most of your neighbor, and you shall make the most of 
youself. But do not make the most of your neighbor for 
the sake of making the most of yourself, or you will not 
make the most of yourself. 

I believe it is as exactly and finally true as that two and two 
make four that men and nations dig their own graves when 
they make pitfalls for their neighbors. If at the bottom or 
by the side of the industrial and national monopoly which is 
the sign of this time we can rouse a real, not a hypocritical, 
zeal for the liberation and enlightenment of our coworkers, or 
the subjects of our power, well and good. Love shall one 
day heal the wounds of power. But if, on the other hand, 
the lower motive wins the day, and not for the good we can 
do them, but for the good we can sell them, lands are an- 
nexed and peoples subjugated, then, as I believe, Western 
democracy will go the way of republican Rome, and the 
land that had begun to be the hope of the world will be- 
come its despair. If national expansion must come, then 
let us see to it that heart expansion comes with it. 

As with nations, so with men. I am not speaking with- 
out the book, so to speak, or, better, without the man, when 
I preach the gospel of altruism or the preference for the 
neighbor, All around the horizon there are signs, and 
mighty signs, of its coming. 

It is the truth of whatever is true in eoioten, It is the 
condition of whatever is attainable in nationalism. It alone 
will make capital fair to labor, and | abor just to capital, and 
it alone can solve the problems of conflicting races and jeal- 
ous castes. 

I believe that something like this is what men are want- 
ing to find before they give their hearts to religion. They 
are dulled to the plea of selfishness, urging them to be 
saved. They would rather save. They do not need on 
Sunday to hear the familiar street cries of the week pitched a 
little, but only a little, higher, and summoning them to insure 
their immortal life as they have already insured their mortal 
lives. They are weary of trivial tasks and petty offerings. 
They know their secret contribution to the collection isn’t 
worth the offertory that is sung in its praise: they despise 
the little they do (and justly) for religion. Our modern 
church, with its accommodating ways, lets them off too 
easily. What is best in them is not summoned by any or all 
of the persuasions of self-love or self-care. They are like 
the witty Frenchman who, on being asked if he did not 

' wish to go to heaven, replied, “ Not to-day, thank you.” A 
great round world, teeming with life and energy, invokes 
their best endeavors for its uplift. They are ready to lift, if 
they can find out where to take hold and can get into line 

_ and agreement with enough people to make their lifting of 
some avail. Even the two great commandments fail to 
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move them, until they are translated into the vernacular of 
every-day task or opportunity. Tell them of the need of 
every mind of education, and they understand and will work 
toward that; of the right to life, to liberty, to such happiness 
as is consistent with other men’s rights and fair pleasures, 
and they will labor for that; of the need of municipal purity 
and faithful citizenship, and they are with you for that; 
change the vague plea for peace into the distinct and feasi- 
ble policy for the settlement of national differences by ar- 
bitration, and men of good will will go with you for that; 
try to make charity just and judgment charitable in your 
dealings with your fellow-men, and they will see the worth ‘of 
all that. 

But why prolong the catalogue? You know as well as I 
the ways in which the enlightened manhood of our day is 
seeking to better the world and to make it of God’s kingdom 
come, on earth as it is in heaven. 

To this end I believe, as I have said, that the only way to 
fill the lack-of love or to cure its errors is more love; that 
men are capable of receiving and obeying the higher law of 
loving their neighbor better than themselves; that they need 
— long, whether they are conscious of longing for it or not — 
a word out of heaven, saying unto them: “ You are my sons. 
Act as my sons, as my beloved Son has acted, and love your 
neighbor better than yourselves.” 


Spiritual Life. 


If there enter your soul a sense of peace which makes 
you forget all that ‘is behind you, all that is mournful and 
confused in your past, ‘hat 7s God.— De Ravignan. 


ed 


Can it be that Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, at 
least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles 
human nature.— Washington’s Farewell Address. 


od 


Let us bear patiently our mistakes, with their results, 
which fall upon some of us for years and years, like the sting 
of a whiplash or an ever-recurring stroke upon a nerve. 
This patience will detach us from self-love, and unite us to 
our heavenly Father.— Selected. 


we 


It has been well said that many disappointments and mis- 
understandings arise from the fact that man is in a hurry, 
and the Creator is not. “The kingdom of God cometh not 
by observation”: the arrival of peace draws near slowly 
and imperceptibly, but none the less surely.—/osiah Quincy. 


at 


PRAYER, 


O thou good Omnipotent, who so carest for every one of 
us, as if Thou carest for him alone; and so for all, as if all 
were but one! Blessed is the man who loveth Thee, and his 
friend in Thee, and his enemy for thee. For he only loses 
none dear to him, to whom all are dear in Him who cannot 
be lost. And who is that but our God, the God that made 
heaven and earth, and filleth them, even by filling them cre- 
ating them. And Thy law is truth, and Truth is Thyself. 
I behold how some things pass away that others may re- 
place them; but Thou dost never depart, O God, my Father 
supremely good, beauty of all things beautiful. To Thee 
will I intrust whatsoever I have received from Thee, so shall I 
lose nothing. Thou madest me for Thyself, and my heart 
is restless until it repose in Thee. Amen.— Saint Augustine. 
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Individuality. 


Studied from the inside, the one thing 
alone of which we can speak clearly and cer- 
tainly is this individuality of ours. We find 
that we know really nothing but that, and 
what it reveals to us. There is for us no ex- 
ternal universe, except as an appendage of 
our thinking self. We talk, for instance, of 
some part of the world, say of the polar re- 
gions, —of a vast expanse there of white, sol- 
itary, silent desert. But can we even imagine 
the existence of anything that is white and 
vast and solitary apart from a mind that con- 
ceives whiteness and vastness and solitari- 
ness? Fyrom this inside view, also, even that 
biological unity spoken of as destroying in- 
dividuality disappears. For physical sensa- 
tion, when all is said, is an zxdividual sen- 
sation, and no -other. An impassable gulf 
lies between my bodily feeling and that of 
my neighbor. When a child cries in pain, 
the mother who presses it to her heart cannot 
pass the boundary of its organism. The suf- 
fering travels from end to end of that small 
nervous system, and there stops. <A king’s 
ransom will not let in the mother to that 
secret of pain. 

So in the higher mental conditions. 
are alone there, also. 


We 


‘*Not even the tenderest heart, and next our 
own, 

Knows half the reason why we smile or 

sigh. ’’ 

We talk of expressing ourselves by language. 
But how much does language teach us of each 
other’s innermost self? What have I told my 
neighbor when I have said, ‘‘I am glad’’ 
or, ‘‘I am sorry’’? How far do the hundred 
thousand or so of words in the dictionary go 
toward revealing the million million shades 
of consciousness that, from hour to hour, and 
from year to year, quiver and shimmer and 
storm and shine in the secret recesses of the 
soul? 

Is not a physicist a little too hasty in 
affirming that the same outward cause pro- 
duces in all cases the same result? Does not 
a deeper analysis reveal that the effect of an 
event depends on the quality of the soul it 
reaches? that the same shipwreck which wakes 
terror in the heart of the coward fills the hero 
with courage and devotion? Bonds and im- 
prisonment and the prospect of torture doubt- 
less affect the primary sensations in the same 
way; but, in the soul’s upper reaches, what 
a difference between these, as endured by a 
malefactor and as suffered by a saint! What 
physical law could account for the attitude of 
those early Christians whom Tertullian de- 
scribes! ‘‘If a Christian goes to trial, he 
goes like a victor, with the air of a triumph. 
If he is impeached, he glories in it. When 
condemned, he returns thanks to his judges.’’ 

The truth is that, the more deeply we 
search into this mystery, the more firmly do 
we become rooted in the Cartesian principle 
that the first thing we know clearly is our in- 
dividual self, and the second the God in 
whom that self lives, moves, and has its 
being. Twelve centuries before Descartes, 
Augustine had arrived at the same truth. 
When, in the ‘‘Soliloquies,’’ he declares: 
‘tT desire to know God and the soul. Noth- 
ing else? Nothing at all,’’ he meant that in 


fone reality, 
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the knowledge of these all other knowledge 
accessible to us was bound up. 

The seeming zmpasse to which these two 
lines of investigation appear to lead, the one 
bringing us to the point of denying individ- 
uality, the other to the affirmation of it as the 
is a suggestive situation. It 
accentuates, as we have said, the mystery of 
life, and forces upon us with new emphasis 
the limitations of our reasoning powers. But 
that, surely, is not all. The fact that our 
present life offers such a tangle of opposite 
conceptions may, if we think of it, prove the 
surest of pointers on the problem of our ex- 
istence in a future state. May it not pre- 
figure a stage of being infinitely higher and 
more comprehensive than the one we know, 
in which the sense, now so dim and so per- 
plexing, of being at once in the All and of 
the All being in us, shall perfectly realize 
itself as this higher nature’s ultimate law?— 
Christian World. 


Ruskin on Gothic Architecture. 


I proceed to argue in this manner from 
what we see in the woods and fields around 
us, —that, as they are evidently meant for our 
delight, and as we always feel them to be 
beautiful, we may assume that the forms into 
which their leaves are cast are indeed types 
of beauty, not of extreme or perfect, but 
average beauty. And, finding that they in- 
variably terminate more or less in pointed 
arches, and are not square-headed, I assert 
the pointed arch to be one of the forms most 
fitted for perpetual contemplation by the hu- 
man mind, that it is one of those which 
never weary, however often repeated, and that 
therefore, being both the strongest in struct- 
ure and a beautiful form (while the square 
head is both weak in structure and an ugly 
form), we are unwise ever to build in any 
other: sen: 

I am sure that all of you must readily ac- 


‘knowledge the charm which is imparted to 


any landscape by the presence of cottages; 
and you must over and over again have 
paused at the wicket-gate of some cottage 
garden, delighted by the simple beauty of 
the honeysuckle porch and latticed window. 
Has it ever occurred to you to ask the ques 
tion what effect the cottage would have upon 
your feelings if it had o roof,—no visible 
roof, I mean; if, instead of the thatched 
slope, in which the little upper windows are 
buried deep, as in a nest of straw, or the 
rough shelter of its mountain shales,—or 
warm coloring of russet tiles,—there were 
nothing but a flat, leaden top to it, making 
it look like a large packing-case with win- 
dows in it?... 

Now do you suppose that which is so all- 
important in a cottage can be of small im- 
portance in your own dwelling-house? Do 
you think that, by any splendor of architect- 
ure, any height of stories, you can atone to 
the mind for the loss of the aspect of the 
roof? It is vain to say you take the roof for 
granted. You may as well say you take a 
man’s kindness for granted, though he neither 
locks nor speaks kindly. You may know him 
to be kind in reality; but you will not like 
him so well as if he spoke and looked kindly, 
also.*, And, = whatever external splendor you 
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may give your houses, you will always feel 
there is something wanting, unless you see 
their roofs plainly. And this especially in 
the North. In Southern architecture the roof 
is of far less importance, but here the soul 
of domestic building is in the largeness and 
conspicuousness of the protection against the 
ponderous snow and driving sleet. You may 
make the facade of the square pile, if the 
roof be not seen, as handsome as you please: 
you may cover it with decoration; but there 
will always be a heartlessness about it, which 
you will not know how to conquer,—above 
all, a perpetual difficulty in finishing the wall 
at top, which will require all kinds of strange 
inventions in parapets and pinnacles for its 
decoration, and yet will never look right. 

Now I need not tell you that, as it is 
sirable, for the sake of the effect upon 
mind, that the roof should be visible, so the 
best and most natural form of roof in the 
North is that which will render it most vis- 
ible; namely, the steep gable. The best and 
most natural, I say, because this form not 
only throws off snow and rain most com- 
pletely and dries fastest, but obtains the 
greatest interior space within walls of a given 
height, removes the heat of the sun most 
effectually from the upper rooms, and affords 
most space for ventilation. 

You have, then, observe, two great princi- 
ples, as far as Northern arehitecture is con- 
cerned, —first, that the pointed arch is to be 
the means by which the weight of the wall or 
roof is to be sustained; secondly, that the 
steep gable is the form most proper for the 
toof itself. And now observe this most in- 
teresting fact,—that all the loveliest Gothic 
architecture in the world is based on the 
group of lines composed of the pointed arch 
and the gable. If you look at the beautiful 
apse of Amiens Cathedral,—a work justly 
celebrated over all Europe,—you will find it 
formed merely of a series of windows sur- 
mounted by pure gables of open work. If 
you look at the transept porches of Rouen 
or at the great and celebrated porch of the 
Cathedral of Rheims,—or at that of Stras- 
bourg, Bayeux, Amiens, or Peterborough,— 
still you will see that these lovely composi- 
tions are nothing more than richly decorated 
forms of gable over pointed arch... . 


de- 
the 


Finally, I need not remind you of the. 


effect upon the Northern mind which has 
always been produced by the heaven-pointing 
spire, 
founded upon it of the general meaning of 
Gothic architecture as expressive of religious 
aspiration. ... 

You must expect at first that there will be 
difficulties and inconsistencies in carrying 
out the new style, but they will soon be con- 
quered if you attempt not too much at once. 
Do not be afraid of incongruities: do not 
think of unities of effect. Introduce your 
Gothic line by line and stone by stone, 
Never mind mixing it with your present 
architecture: your existing houses will be 
none the worse for having little bits of better 
work fitted to them. Build a porch or point 
a window, if you can do nothing else; and 
remember that it is the glory of Gothic 
architecture that it can do anything. What- 
ever you really and seriously want, Gothic 
will do for you; but it must be an earnest 


nor of the theory which has been, 
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want. It is its pride to accommodate itself 
to your needs; and the one general law under 
which it acts is simply this,—find out what 
will make you comfortable, build that in the 
strongest and boldest way, and then set your 
fancy free in the decoration of it. Don’t do 
anything to imitate this cathedral or that, 
however beautiful. Do what is convenient; 
and, if the form be a new one, so much the 
better. Then set your mason’s wits to work 
to find out some new way of treating it. 
Only be steadily determined that, even if you 
cannot get the best Gothic, at least you will 
have no Greek; and in a few years’ time— 
in less time than you could learn a new sci- 
ence or a new language thoroughly—the 
whole art of your native country will be re- 
animated. 


From Kipling’s Correspondence. 


Kipling, with his wife, is now on his way 
to South Africa. Previous to leaving Eng- 
land, he was concerned in a crisp correspond- 
ence with a London publishing firm, océa- 
sioned by the forwarding of a letter from 
America, addressed to him in their care, in 
which the publishers had the best word. As 
printed, it reads as follows :— 


Mr Rupyarp KIpPLine :— 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed letter has just 
reached us from America, and you will see 
we had to pay a letter fine of 3¢. on it. 
Your obedient servants, Gay & Brrp: 


Dear Sirs,—Mr. Rudyard Kipling desires 
me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of November 30. The letter you enclose was 
from a firm of pirate publishers on the 
Pacific slope, and Mr. Kipling is glad to 
learn that you are only 3¢. out of pocket by 
it. Faithfully yours, 

S. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Mr. Rupyarp KIpPLine :— 

Dear Sir,—In forwarding you the letter 
from America addressed to our care, we 
thought we were doing a courteous act. We 
did not know from whom it came; but, be- 
cause it was ‘‘from a firm of pirate pub- 
lishers on the Pacific slope,’’ your secretary 
reports that you are glad to leamn that we are 
only 3¢. out of pocket by it. This strikes 
us as the action of an ‘‘Absent-minded Beg- 
gar.’’ Yours faithfully, 

Gay & Brirp. 

P.S.—Kindly put the jd. in the tam- 
bourine. 


Children in Public Libraries, 


The problems of the public library are 
coming to be largely problems of children’s 
reading. It is naturally felt that a large part 
of the mission of the library is to these im- 
pressionable minds who will be most influ- 
enced immediately by what they read, and 
whose reading will form the character of the 
next generation of citizens. It is found that 
in St. Paul, Minn., nearly a third of the 
books taken last year out of the public library 
were classed as ‘‘juvenile reading.’’ It is 
probable that this percentage would be paral- 
leled or approached in many other places. 
The great libraries have now for some years 
been maintaining special reading-rooms for 
children, and printing lists of books attrac- 
tive to children. 
other day to the service which is rendered by 


We called attention the 
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the public library of Pittsburg in connection 
with the public schools. In Cleveland the 
public library is adopting new ways of lead- 
ing children to better lines of reading. Paper 
book-marks are issued at intervals for the use 
of the children, and an outline of various 
subjects to be read during different months is 
made on the bookmarks. Thus it is suggested 
that the child read at least one book of his- 
tory during one month, a book of biography 
the next, another of science, and so on 
through the months. The library assistants 
keep a record of the children’s reading, and 
report the books read during the year by each 
child, thus making a record which can be 
shown at home. It is found that these efforts 
lead to the substitution of more solid reading 
for. the novels which are commonly read.— 
Churchman. 


Literature. 


Future of the American Negro.” 


The complaint is often heard that, while 
we have many clever politicians, we are 
lamentably destitute of men of statesmanlike 
ability who are capable of moral and intel- 
lectual leadership. On many great questions 
the people are bewildered because there are 
no great men to point the way to the true 
solution. 

One American we have who, by common 
consent, is an acknowledged leader where 
leadership is necessary. The Future of the 
American Negro is a subject which one man 
has made peculiarly his own. We at once 
turn to Booker T. Washington with perfect 
confidence in his judgment. We have come 


_|to know that he is no theorist, no sentimen- 


talist, but a man of practical sagacity, who 
speaks out of full knowledge. He blinks no 
unpleasant facts, indulges in no illusions. 
The future of which he writes is no far-off 
period, but that immediate future which is 
the result of the patient endeavor of the 
present. 

Mr. Washington has gathered in one vol- 
ume the substance of addresses which he has 
for several years been delivering in different 
parts of the country. There is the same di- 
rect, incisive style, the same clear logic, 
which have given him a place in the first 
rank of American orators. That the reader 
finds his thought familiar is itself the best 
tribute to the influence which Mr. Washing- 
ton has exerted upon the American people. 
By his spoken word, with his insistence on 
a few simple propositions, he has changed 
the current of public opinion. People who 
once looked upon the negro question from 
the purely political point of view have been 
made to see the economic and industrial side. 
That the negro must seek for his best friends 
in the South, and that he must identify him- 
self with the interests of the communities in 
which he lives, is a statement that no longer 
sounds paradoxical. 

Mr. Washington refers to the past, but not 
with bitterness. He points out the mistakes 
of the era of reconstruction, but, with philo- 
sophic insight, sees that many of these mis- 
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takes were inevitable. The national govern- 
ment made mistakes in upholding many 
unworthy men who went as carpet-baggers 
into the South. Friends of the negro in the 
North made mistakes in not at first recogniz- 
ing that the educational methods and ideals 
of New England were not fitted for a genera- 
tion which had suddenly emerged from sla- 
very. The white people of the South made 
mistakes in trying to terrorize the negro in- 
stead of making him their friend. Mr. 
Washington points out the simple lines along 
which progress is being made. The problem 
is a tremendous one,—to prepare nearly eight 
millions of citizens for the responsibilities 
of citizenship. Mr. Washington’s book will 
be welcomed as an ‘‘aid to faith’’ in the 
stability of American institutions. 


THE ScHooL AND Society. Three Lect- | 
ures. By John Dewey. Published by the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
75 cents.—Prof. Dewey is professor of peda- 
gogy in the University of Chicago. In his 
three lectures he contends that the old-time 
household, with its multifarious production 
of nearly everything used in it, gave an edu- 
cation so rich in reality, interest, and moral 
power that the modern passive processes of 
the schools cannot hope to rival it. He con- 
siders manual training, cOoking, drawing, 
natural science, and the other side issues of 
modern education as half-conscious steps in 
the adaptation of the school to new problems. 
He thinks that reorganization will come by 
the establishment of these ‘‘fads and frills, ’’ 
as the basis, but with a broader view of their 
meaning and a deeper sense of their educa- 
tional value. To the lectures he adds an 
account of the University Elementary School 
organized by the Pedagogical Department of 
the University of Chicago, and now in ex- 
istence three years, where a system of educa- 
tion has been evolved which takes the child 
from the kindergarten age to that of fourteen 
years, on the principle of outgoing activities. 
His thesis is that the child should be in 
actual contact with life, that the school 
should interpret that life through the con- 
structive activities of the child, and that real 
discipline is born of such experience. He 
believes that growth may be genuine and 
thorough, and yet a delight. The book is 
full of valuable suggestion. It is a most 
interesting experiment that they are trying in 
Chicago,—this of establishing a working 
model of a unified education, putting all the 
resources of the university at the disposition 
of the elementary school, and extending from 
work beginning with the four-year-old child 
up through the graduate work of the univer- 
sity. 


THE DESERTED FARM-HOUSE, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Varnum Lincoln. Andover, 
Mass. : The Andover Press.—This little vol- 
ume, from the pen of an estimable retired © 
minister of the Universalist church, combines 
much pure feeling and elevated thought under 
the pleasing garb of easy-flowing verse. Its 
initial and principal poem, the name of 
which appears upon the title-page, brings to 
view the history and present condition of 
many an ancient dwelling of rural New Eng- 
land, whose now silent chambers and halls. 
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once echoed to the bustle and converse of 
busy, happy domestic life. To those born 
and bred in the country, this must have a 
special interest, calculated, as it is, to waken 
in the minds of such a thousand precious 
memories of bygone days, and to stir a mul- 
titude of tender and sacred emotions in their 
hearts. The fitting illustrations that accom- 
pany this idyllic sketch give it added im- 
pressiveness and charm. The twenty-four 
shorter poems following are of a miscellane- 
ous character, ranging ‘‘from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,’’ several of them being 
imbued with a deeply reverent and trustful 
spirit, rendering them capable of imparting 
hope, comfort, consolation, and peace to 
souls burdened with a great bereavement, and 
struggling against the tide-beats of a seem- 
ingly overwhelming sorrow. The whole is 
offered to the reader in a tasteful and attrac- 
tive form. 


THE REBEL’s DAUGHTER. By J. G. 
Woerner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—This extremely long novel, which 
numbers nearly eight hundred pages, deals 
with events in Missouri before and during 
the War of the Rebellion. It is a story of 
love, politics, and war, ending happily with 
the marriage of the haughty Southern girl to 
the Northern officer she has flouted and dis- 
dained. The novel is sometimes amusing 
when it is not intended to be so, owing prin- 
cipally to the melodramatic behavior of the 
important characters. They shoot contemptu- 
ous glances of defiance, bow with icy polite- 
ness, ‘‘put on sarcastic sneers,’’ and smile 
with bitter satire; while their language 
matches their manners. They play kissing 
games, go through the ceremony of a mock 
marriage for the amusment of guests, and are 
unconventional in other ways to a degree not 
often found in these sophisticated days. The 
author of the book was judge of the probate 
court of St. Louis for many years, and his 
study of the politics of the time is carefully 
worked out. 


HELPs FOR AMBITIOUS Boys. By William 
Drysdale. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50.—The motto placed on the cover of this 
book indicates well the main thought of the 
writer. ‘‘He that sips of many arts drinks 
of none’’; and Mr. Drysdale seeks, above 
everything else, to inculcate constancy of 
purpose. First taking for granted that the 
ambitious boys for whom he writes have no 
disabilities, no mortgages of ill-health or bad 
habits, he proceeds to discuss the various 
openings that may present themselves to a 
young man. In the chapter about ‘‘College,’’ 
he gives lists of requirements for admission 
and tables of expenses. This indicates the 
practical character of all his talks. He tells 
how a young man must begin in each of the 
professions, or in agriculture or business, 
and explains much that he generally has to 
find out by experience. The book is full of 
illustrations and quotations that may be read 
with. advantage. 


MONOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE. By Charles 
Whiting Baker. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—Mr. Baker is able to say, 
with confidence, in the preface to this new 
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edition of his valuable book, that the ten 
years which have elapsed since the appearance 
of the first edition have confirmed his opin- 
ions and his prophecies to a remarkable de- 
gree. The death of free competition has been 
proceeding with steadily accelerated pace 
through these ten years. Mr. Baker had 
added chapters which discuss the present sit- 
uation, and asks, ‘‘What is to be done?’’ He 
concludes that the death of free competition 
in a great proportion of industries was some- 
thing that had to be, and that government 
interference of some kind is equally inevi- 
table. But this, as practised heretofore, has 
not been successful. What he advises is the 
representation of the public on the governing 
boards of all the great monopolies. The 
practicability of this scheme seems to us 
doubtful, but Mr. Baker argues it with much 
plausibility. 


A Book or DEvoTIoN. Compiled by J. W. 
Starbridge. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 75 cents.—In this small volume 
one of the canons of York has brought to- 
gether a remarkable number of aids to the 
religious life. The book is a manual of de- 
votion, constructed according to the needs of 
the ritualistic wing of the Church of Eng- 
land. It is evidently intended to be carried 
in the pocket, and to answer the purpose of a 
breviary. But it is nevertheless valuable to 
all who take pride in the past of the Chris- 
tian Church, and who feel themselves a part 
of her splendid heritage. These prayers, col- 
lects, and meditations, gathered from the 
early fathers, are too rich in spiritual conso- 
lation and beauty to remain the exclusive 
possession of a single branch of the institu- 
tion which they have helped to perpetuate. 
They belong to -all humble followers of the 
Master. As a means of bringing them to the 
notice of the present age, this little book is 
very valuable. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. By Thomas 
Sadler, Ph.D. London: James Clarke & Co. 
3s. 6d¢.—These sermons by the well-known 
predecessor of Dr. Brooke Herford at Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead, are well worthy of 
preservation. They were written for special 
summer evening services, and have much of 
the informality and directness which such use 
would naturally bestow. The style is forcible 
and poetic with many graphic touches and 
considerable sweetness of devotion. Written 
as they were for children, they contain much 
that the adult will enjoy and profit by. The 
volume may be commended to clergymen as 
a model of this especial and difficult form of 
discourse. It is probable that this will prove 
to be its real function. But, as an addition 
“‘to the ‘simple and beautiful literature of 
childhood,’’ the book is not without value. 
Appended to the sermons are some seventeen 
hymns for children, any of which are worthy 
to be incorporated in Sunday-school hymnals 
and other manuals of devotion for the young. 


MoMENTS WITH ART. Short Selections in 
Prose and Verse. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 
best and truest poems that have been written 
with art as their inspiration or under the in- 
fluence of some single picture. The selec- 


$1.—This is a fine collection of the 
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tions have been made with rare good taste 
and unusual care to include nothing that is 
not satisfying in form, in meaning, and in 
general artistic significance. A wide range 
of authors is represented, as in AZusical Mo- 
ments, another valuable collection of poems 
to which this comes as companion volume. 
It is often a great convenience to have poems 
of a common nature thus grouped together, 
and we have promoted the book immediately 
to that shelf where are kept only such books 
of poetry as must be easily accessible and 
ready for frequent opening. 


OF MAKING ONE’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. By 


William C. Gannett. Boston: James H. 
West Company.—Mr. Gannett has written 
and rewritten his beautiful essays. These 


are five in number, entitled ‘‘Of Faces and 


Sh _ Special for Easter. 


The House on the Shore. An Easter 
Allegory. By Frances Powrr Cope. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. By Wix1am C. Gan- 
NETT. 

Inhabiting Eternity. 
Hosmer. 

Easter Songs. By Cuartorre C. Enior. 


3g@@=The above four booklets, white or tinted 
covers, each 15 cents (eight to one address 
for one dollar). 


By Freperick L. 


The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By Henry 
D. Stevens. Single copy, 6 cents (ten 
copies, 50 cents). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 
Athanasia, By CHARLES G. AMES, 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
In Godhead Found. By JoHN W. CHADWIOK. 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT, 


In color; size 3x4 inches. Price, less than 
one dozen, 2 cents each;' per dozen, one kind 
or assorted, 20 cents (six dozen for one dollar). 


A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 


By Henry PD. Srevens. Part I., Pictures 
and Incidents (eight chapters); Part II., 
Sadness and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, 
neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, 
full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

The story of the spiritual ministry of a boy,—a 
book of happy childhood, a book of the immortal 
hope. 

“Simply and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 
of tenderness and pathos in describing a DApey 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character. It isa volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.”— The Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, «© = = Boston. 
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their Making,’’ ‘‘Culture without College,’’ 
‘*The Thorn-bearer,’’ ‘‘A Recipe for Good 
Cheer,’’ ‘‘The House Beautiful.’’ No one 
does more careful, accurate, and beautiful 
work than Mr. Gannett. He writes on these 
subjects out of a ripe culture, the gift of un- 
common sense and a hearty good will for the 
human beings whom he tries to help. His 
philosophy of common life is that of rational 
optimism; but it.is associated with pains- 
taking, hard work, and the beauty and bless- 
ing that come with them and from them. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Story of Eclipses, by George F. Cham- 
bers, F.R.A.S., has been added to ‘‘The 
Library of Useful Stories,’’ published by D. 
Appleton & Co. It gives a popular account 
of eclipses of the sun and moon, including 
chapters on early eclipses mentioned in his- 
tory, strange eclipse customs, eclipses as pre- 
sented in Shakespeare and the poets, and 
brief hints to observers. The book has been 
written with especial reference to the coming 
total eclipse of the sun on May 28, and a 
temporary appendix has been prepared, giving 
much information for those who expect to 
visit Spain or Portugal. 


Mr. Edward Bicknell is the author of an 
historical review, entitled Zhe Territorial 
Acquisitions of the United States, which re- 
cites in detail all the Precedents established 
by the United States since the beginning of 
its government. It shows that there has 
been hardly a year since the acquisition of 
Louisiana, certainly not since the Mexican 
War, when the annexation of some island or 
country has not been proposed or discussed. 
It has come to be simply a question of the 
desirability of the acquisition for ourselves 
without considering the consent of the people 
affected. Mr. Bicknell leaves the reader 
wholly to his own conclusions as to the pro- 
priety and wisdom of such extension of na- 
tional control. The book is published by 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price 50 cents. 


Books Received. 


From nile, Mig Miffiin & Co., Boston: 
To Haveand to Hold. By Mary Johnston. $1.50. 
A Ten Year War. By Jacob A $1.50. 
Charles Francis Adams. By his son, Charles Francis 
Adams. $1.25. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Alexander the Great. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From a ge 2s Ditson Company, Boston. 
Au Trianon. Valse Lente. Marti, Composed op ay 
mee for mandolin, guitar, and piano. By A 


A pital. Composed and arranged for the guitar. By 
Annie Moore. . 
ote Waltz. Composed and arranged for the banjo 

itr. and Ve ey By A. H. Plante. 

‘ mee the is Over. Sacred Song. For high or low 
voice. Be erthold Tours. 

The Sands of Time are Sinking. No Night shall Md 
there. Sacred Song. For high or low voice. By 
Charles Gounod. 

e Peace of God. Sacred Song. For low voice. By 
es Gounod. 

Etelka Waltz. For the piano. By Bertha Metzler, 

Mazurka. For the piano. By Felix Borowski. 

Bells are ringing at Fairy-dell. For the piano. By 
Bertha Metzler. 

Once upona Time. For the piano. By Bertha Metzler. 
hyllis Waltz. Forthe piano, By Arthur L. Brown. 
wilight Dance of the Fairies. For the piano. By 
Bertha Metzler. a 

tesa Sonne of Love. Song. For high voice. By N. 


a For the piano. By P. Tschaikowsky. 
itle Wood Nymph, For the piano. By Bertha Metz- 


A ‘Foolish Little Maiden, Song. For high voice. By 
Laura Sedgwick Collins. 

Thou in te Morn my Voice shalt hear, Sacred Song. 
For high voice. By Alfred G. Robyn 

Theard t 8 Vigice of Jesus say. Sacred Song. For high 
voice. By H. J. Storer. 
choes from Darktown. March and Two-step. For the 
piano. By William Johnson Bay, 
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403 Pages. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 


HOUGHTON, 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
2712 Congress Street. ; 
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NOW READY 


TO HAVEAND 
TO HOLD? 
MARY FfOHNSTON 


Tlasteited 


x 


MIFFLIN & CO. 
New York 


WORLD-UNITY IN RELIGION 


AN ESSAY 
By FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Ph.D., 


AUTHOR of “Scientific Theism,” “ The Way out of Agnosticism,” etc., 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


COMMENTS on his Essay by 12 of the leading thinkers of the day: 


Prof. C. C. Everett, D.D. 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker. 
Rey. C. F. Dole. 


Rev. C. G. Ames. D.D. William M. Salter. 
Rey. S. M. Crothers, D.D. Frederick Meakin. 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D. Rev. G. R. Dodson. 


Rey. William C. Gannett. Rey. W. D. Simonds. 
TOGETHER WITH ; 


REPLIES to the comments by DR. ABBOT. 


Price 25 cents. 
*,* Sold for the benefit of the Free Church Tract Fund. 


%@~ For sale at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or address Free Church Record, Tacoma, Wash. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 


The Pebbles’ Lesson. 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But, do you know, 

The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so. 


And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she could not cure a fault 


With one small “ try’?! 
— Exchange. 


For the Christian Register. 
Polly’s Hiding-place. 


A LIBERTY STORY, 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


Black-winged crows went sailing across the 
blue sky, cawing lazily as they flew; and the 
hot sun of a September afternoon glowed upon 
the dusty highway and upon the wide expanse 
of level fields that hedged in the old house at 
Crawford’s plantation in the Waxhaw region 
of the Carolinas, as Mary Crawford, or 
Polly, as everybody called her, sat by the 
window, stitching a sampler, but looking up 
ever and anon to watch for travellers that 
might be coming up the road. 

The Crawford house stood well back from 
the highway, with a garden between, bisected 
by a carriage drive from the big white gates 
upon the road; but the young girl could 
readily descry any one passing up or down 
the thoroughfare, a distance of a quarter of 
a mile from the house. The watch she kept 
was a keen one, for upon her faithful senti- 
nelship depended the safety of a loved father. 

Major Crawford was an officer in the patriot 
army under Gen. Gates, who had just an hour 
before, weary, travel-stained, and alone, ar- 
rived at his plantation after an absence of 
many weeks. He was at this moment in the 
kitchen, eating the lunch that had been hastily 
prepared by Mrs. Crawford and the colored 
cook, Chloe, preparatory to continuing his 
journey to Sumpter’s army, which was en- 
camped on the Wateree. Meanwhile Polly 
had been stationed at the window to keep 


a lookout against the approach of any Tory: 


or British party that might be on his track. 
It was just after the defeat of Gates at Cam- 
den, and the king’s men were jubilant and 
active through the Carolinas. 

Polly Crawford was a chubby, bright-eyed, 
saucy-looking girl of thirteen or fourteen 
years. She was the major’s only child, and 
was an arrant little rebel. The sampler she 
was at work upon represented Elijah fed by 
the ravens. There was a marvellous back- 
ground of shrubs and trees, all wrought in 
the finest tent-stitch; and, beside a stone 
done in orange color, lay the recumbent figure 
of the shaggy-haired prophet. A flock of 
birds, each one laden with a huge ‘‘two- 


penny pan-loaf,’’ were gracefully approach-. 


ing from the left-hand corner of the canvas, 
The girl’s deft fingers were busily ornament- 
ing Elijah with two prominent eyes of the 
deepest cobalt-blue, when her ears caught the 
sound of hoofs coming ata sharp gallop up 
the road. 

She glanced hastily from the window, and 
descried, mounted.on a ‘‘grass pony’’ (a 
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horse of the South Carolina swamps, rough, 
Shetlandish, wild), a tall, slender, ‘‘gangling 
fellow,’’ legs long enough to almost meet 
under the pony, damaged, wide-brimmed hat 
flapping down over his face, which was 
freckled and worn, the figure covered with 
dust, tired-looking, as though the youth had 
ridden till he could scarcely sit on his pony. 
Before she could run to the door, the forlorn 
apparition hailed her with the tidings :— 

‘“‘The British are coming! A party of 
their dragoons, under Capt. Dacy, conducted 
by that Tory, Wilson, are riding up from 
Charlotte like the wind.’’ 

The messenger, whom Polly recognized as 
a boy of the neighboring village, dashed on 
again, without waiting to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Polly gave no further thought to the cobalt- 
blue eyes of the old Gileadite, staring at her 
from the sampler. Her father must be 
warned; but, before she left the window, she 
glanced sharply down the road. 

There was a cloud of dust rising above the 
trees, far down as she could see; and through 
that cloud she saw the glistening of bright 
steel. Were their enemies so near as that? 
Then, indeed, there was no time; and she 
hastened to the kitchen. 

Major Crawford’s bronzed face turned nearly 
as pale as that of his daughter’s, when he was 
told of the near approach of his foes; but he 
was a man of dauntless energy, and accus- 
tomed to danger. His first act was to run to 
the window and look out. A single glance 
told him it was too late for flight. The 
dragoons were already at the white gates, and 
the foremost were dismounting. 

‘*What shall we do? What shall we do?’’ 
moaned Mrs. Crawford, wringing her hands. 

‘*Be calm, mother,’’ said the officer. ‘‘If 
the worst happens, I can defend myself with 
my sword, which did such good work at the 
Cowpens. ’’ 

The patriot looked as if he was about to 
resort to that rash alternative, but Polly 
seized him by the arm. 

‘*Quick! I can save youl’’ she said. 
And she pulled him by main force from the 
kitchen to the outer shed. She was in an 
agony of terror lest her father should be seen 
before he was hidden away at all, but out- 
wardly she was very calm. 

In the shed stood a large meat-barrel, or 
tierce, which Cato had brought out of the 
cellar a few days before, and was now stand- 
ing empty beside a pile of wood. In her 
desperation the girl’s quick eye espied it, 
and she drew the hunted officer toward it. 

‘*Tt’s a capital hiding-place,’’ said the 
major, grasping her intention. ‘‘Pack me in 
as hastily as you can; and, mother, you go 
and entertain our visitors. ’’ 

Major Crawford’s bulky form was presently 
compressed within the interior of the cask, 
which was really the most available hiding- 
place he could have sought. Polly threw in 
an old garment above him, and laid a few 
sticks of wood carelessly upon that, leaving 
the top of the barrel uncovered. Then she 
returned to the sitting-room, where she found 
her mother engaged in an exciting dialogue 
with the leader of the British party. 

‘Where have you hidden that rebel hound, 
your husband?’’ asked the officer. 
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‘*Major Crawford is capable of taking care 
of himself without any of my help,’’ an- 
swered the patriotic woman, who had re- 
covered her courage wonderfully. 

**You do not deny, then, that the traitor 
is within?’’ 

‘*Search for yourself. If my husband is 
here, you can find him.’’ And Mrs. Craw- 
ford sat quietly down. i 

“*Show me the way to your cellar, girl,’’ 
said the Englishman to Polly. 

‘*Would it not be best to begin with the 
garrets, and ge down?’’ asked the young 
girl, her black eyes dancing saucily. ‘‘Be- 
cause,’’ she continued, ‘‘we have wine in 
the cellars; and your men might not be able 
to prosecute the search any further. ’’ 

Capt. Dacy gave her a look that he in- 
tended to be very severe. ‘‘Lead the way to 
the cellar,’’ he said sternly. 

Polly obeyed with a pretty pout. ‘‘Do 
you think my father is like pork and pota~ 
toes, to be in our cellar?’’ she asked. 

‘*He is in the house somewhere, and we 
intend to find him,’’ answered the officer, a 
young man who affected the brusque style of 
Tarleton, well known on both sides for his 
cruelty and soldier-like qualities. 

But they found no hint of anybody’s pres- 
ence in the cellar; and, after a careful ex- 
amination, the officer led his soldiers up the 
stairs. 

The upper rooms of the mansion were sub- 
jected to the same careful search as the cellar 
had been, and with the same ill-success. 
The walls and the sides of the rooms were 
sounded with swords and bayonets, but no 
signs of a living being in hiding was dis- 
covered. 

‘“‘This is strange,’’ declared the captain. 
‘*Major Crawford’s horse is in the stable, 
and it is scarcely likely that he would try to 
get away on foot. Yetacat couldn’t stow 
himself away where we haven’t looked. 
Where's Wilson?’’ 

The Tory was outside; but he came within, 
as he heard his name spoken by the officer. 
A nail on the barrel caught and tore a rent in 
his frock, as he went past it in the shed. 

‘*There! You won’t stand in the way any 
longer!’’ cried the man, angrily, as he gave 
the cask a violent kick that knocked it over 
upon its side. Fortunately, the tierce fell 
with its uncovered head toward the wall; and 
no one suspected that the object of their 
search was within it. 


‘What do you make of it, Wilson?’’ in- 


quired Capt. Dacy. 

‘‘T don’t think the major’s here,’’ returned 
the Tory. ‘‘He got wind of our close pur- 
suit in some manner, and left on a fresh 
horse before we came. That’s my opinion.’’ 

‘*And it’s mine, too. But I’d sooner lost 
my spurs than to have had this search for 
nothing.’’ 

‘*Well, we have done our best. There’s 
good wine in the rebel’s cellar, though. We 
needn’t lose that.’’ 

‘*True,’’ observed Capt. Dacy. Then, 
turning to Mrs. Crawford, he continued: 
**Come, madam, you can entertain the ras- 
cally rebels, it seems. Have you no humble 
refreshment for the humble servants of the 
king?’’ 


‘*Certainly. Will you partake of some 
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cakes and wine? Call Chloe, Polly, and|’ 


_ have the table spread at once.’’ 

“‘Order my men to ride on slowly, Wilson: 
it is possible they may yet get a glance of 
the rebel we are after. You and I will enjoy 
this good lady’s hospitality a short time.’’ 

While Wilson was delivering the captain’s 
orders to the dragoons, Mrs. Crawford opened 
the sideboard, and set out her decanters and 
dishes; and the negress brought some fresh 
wine from the cellar. The Englishman 
smacked his lips as he emptied a goblet. 

**Come, Mrs. Crawford,’’ said the officer, 
handing the mistress of the house a glass of 
wine, ‘‘I have a toast to propose. I hope 
you have no objection to drinking the health 
of King George.’’ i 

‘*None at all,’’ replied that lady. ‘‘I am 
sure that I wish him no harm, poor man!’’ 

‘*Very well; and now we'll toss off a 
bumper to the success of his Majesty’s arms 
and to the discomfiture of all rebels.’’ 

‘*Papa might perhaps object to that,’’ said 
Polly, who at this moment entered the room, 
after a short absence. ‘‘However, he is here 
to speak for himself. ’’ 

‘*Ves, I am here; and I have decided ob- 
jections to such sentiments being drunk in 
-my house.’’ 

The Briton and the Tory looked up and 
saw, framed in the doorway, the very man 
for whom they had been searching so vainly. 
He held in each hand a loaded pistol, and 
their muzzles were pointed at the hearts of 

' the banqueters. 

“Don’t stir, or you are dead men!'’ he 
cried, as the British officer attempted to place 
his hand upon his sword. 

‘*What do you intend to do?’’ asked the 
embarrassed captain. 

“‘T mean to take you prisoner,’’ answered 
Major Crawford. ‘‘I will not harm you if 
you offer no resistance. Polly, you may 
fasten his arms, so that he will not be able to 
harm us. There is a cord on the peg behind 
you.’’ 

The Briton glanced ferociously at his 
enemy. ‘‘Put your hands behind you, or I 
shall be obliged to maim you,’’ said the 
major, caluily. 

Capt. Dacy obeyed, though with a bad 
grace; and the young girl fastened his wrists 
together with a stout rope. 

“Now it’s your turn, Wilson,’’ said the 
major, addressing the Tory. ‘‘You thought 
to take me, but the tables are reversed.’’ 

After Polly had performed the same opera- 
tion upon the Tory, and the two men stood 
securely bound, the major very coolly sat 
down and finished his interrupted repast. 
He was just done when a woolly head thrust 
iself into the doorway. 

**Massa, de hosses am saddled and bridled.’’ 

‘All right, Cato. Are the dragoons out of 
sight?’ : 

“Dey is. I’se jes’ com’ in, an’ de last 
soger’s coat-tail am out ob sight.’’ 

**Tt’s time I should be going, then. I shall 
be with Sumpter by midnight. Help me to 
mount these prisoners, Cato. ’’ 

**Golly, Massa, an’ you's took um buff 
prissummers! Guess dey won’t feel like 
laffin’ at Cato ag’in. Cum ’long, old red 
cote!’’ And the negro pulled Capt. Dacy un- 
ceremoniously toward his horse. 
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The sun was casting lengthening shadows 
on the green as the major bade his wife and 
daughter good-by, and he and the faithful 
Cato rode away with their two captives. 

There were anxious hearts at the mansion 
until Cato returned with the news of their 
safe arrival at Sumpter’s camp. In little 
more than a year the war closed; and Major 
Crawford himself came back to his planta- 
tion, which he carried on for many years. 
He always told Polly that it was to her 
thoughtfulness and strategy he owed his es- 
cape from capture and turning the tables 
upon his enemies. As for Polly, she carried 
a memento of that day in the shape of a dag- 
ger, —a small, slender poniard, which dropped 
from Capt. Dacy's belt in the affray, and 
which she ever after wore as an ornanient in 
her hair. This “dagger is preserved as an 
heirloom by her descendants, and any one 
seeing it will be told the story of the brave 
young girl who did not fail to act well her 
part in the times which tried men’s souls. 


Two Wood Piles. 


“Ho, hum!” sighed Roy Miller, as he saun- 
tered out to the back yard and stood looking at 
the wood which had just been drawn into the 
yard. “That all has to be sawed and split 
and piled. For once I wish I had an older 
brother.” And he shrugged his shoulders as he 
started toward the shed for the saw. 

Roy was not the only boy in the neighbor- 
hood who had to face a pile of wood that after- 
noon. As he came out from the shed, he no- 
ticed that Luke Stafford and James Bent were 
both at the same kind of work. These two 
boys lived just across the street from each 
other, and before ‘Roy went to work he stood 
and watched them a few minutes. 

James was busy piling wood that he had al- 
ready sawed and split, and it made, an even, reg- 
ular pile that any boy might have been proud of. 

“That’s the way Jim always works,” Roy 
thought, with an admiring glance at the result of 
his friend’s labors. 

Just then the minister passed by the Brents’ 
front gate. “All done but sandpapering, 
James?” he inquired with a smile. 

James blushed at the implied compliment, 
and anwered, ‘Pretty near, sir.” 

Just then Roy’s attention was attracted by 
the voice of Luke Stafford, across the way. 
Luke’s load of wood had been in the yard for 
about a week, but none of it was piled; and 
only a few sticks, lying in a heap beside him, 
had been sawed. Now he called out in drawl- 
ing tones, “Maw! how many sticks do you need 
to-day ?” 

The sharp contrast between the two boys that 
he was watching struck Roy as decidedly 
comical, and he sat down upon his own load of 
wood and laughed. Then he picked up the 
saw, and went to work with a will. 

“I may not be able to rival Jim,” he said to 
himself, as he sawed; “but Iam. bound I won’t 
be like Luke, not if I have to stay up and saw 
nights |” 

When Mrs. Miller came out to call Roy to 
supper, she looked in surprise at the wood which 
he had put in order, 

“Why Roy, how much you have done!” she 
said. “I am glad to see you take hold of your 
task so well.” : 
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“Oh,” replied Roy, “I didn’t relish the under- 
taking when I began; but I had an object-lesson 
which did me good.” 

“What was that?” asked his mother, looking 
interested. 

“It was the’ contrast between Jim’s and 
Luke’s wood,” replied Roy, pointing as he 
spoke. ‘ 

And Mrs. Miller, who knew both boys well, 
looked and laughed; and then she said,— 

“J like the choice you made of patterns.” 

And the pattern proved to be one ,which 
lasted Roy all his life. If he was tempted to 
shirk any task after that, he was sure to hear 
Luke’s lazy tones, as he asked, “How many 
sticks do you need to-day ?”—/ulia Darrow 
Cowes, in Young People’s Weekly. 


Brilliant Skating Exploit. 


Few feats of skating have ever excelled the 
exploit of one of Napoleon’s officers performed 
shortly after the fight at Jena in 1806. The 
emperor despatched an officer to Marshal Mor- 
tier requiring him to seize certain important 
towns without delay. When the officer arrived 
at the mouth of the Elbe, where the river is 
seven and a half miles wide, he was threatened 
with serious loss of time. The river was just 
covered with ice: therefore, to row over was 
out of the question. He could not cross by the 
nearest bridge without going twenty miles out 
of his way on roads heavy with snow, and he 
grudged the time that would thus be wasted. 
So he resolved to skate across the thin freshly- 
formed ice. Had he tried walking, he would 
have sunk at once; but by skimming along on 
his skates at the top of his speed he got over 
the river both dry and unharmed. By this 
daring, if dangerous, deed he saved six hours, 
did what Napoleon bade him do, and won great 
credit for his bold and clever exploit.—Casse//’s 
Little Folks. : 


The Origin of Thunder. 


Once upon a time three Indians went 
a-hunting. They walked for three long days 
and nights, but could see neither game nor 
forests. They finally came to a tall tree, 
which ‘one of them climbed to the top, in 
order to look for a hunting ground. From 
the tree a path led to an Indian tepee which 
was in the clouds. 

Arriving there, they entered, and found 
other Indians smoking their pipes. After 
eating, they all went out to hunt. The re- 
ports of their guns were heard, and the 
Indians to-day believe that every time it 
thunders those Indians are hunting upon the 
happy hunting-grounds. One of the Indians, 
coming home, told the story that offering up 
smoke to the thunder as a sacrifice would 
stop the thunder.—Red Man. 


A TONIC 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Faithful Failure. 


BY VICTOR EMMANUEL SOUTHWORTH. 


Not in vain we cherish kindness 
Where no kindness is returned. 

Not in vain our words are truthful, 
Though their truth for aye be spurned. 


Not in vain are deeds heroic, 
Though unnoted by the throng ; 

Nor in vain have we been faithful 
In the face of ’stablished wrong. 


Though no God above take notice, 
Though no high reward be ours, 

And no token come to cheer us 
Of a Power beyond our powers, 


Yet have we not failed completely, 
Since in every word and act 

We have'struggled to be faithful 
And our souls are kept intact. 


Unrecorded be our virtue, 
And our name forgotten lie: 
There is that in what we have been 
That can never, never die. 


For no heart was ever faithful 
In howe’er obscure a place 
But therefrom did pass a blessing 
Unto all the human race. 


The Convention Confirmed, 


Without controversy and almost without de- 
bate the United States Senate has confirmed 
The Hague Convention. It has put its seal 
of approval on what some of us think the 
greatest endeavor of the nineteenth century. 
Without dispute, without jar even, the nation 
which proposed to the world a Permanent 
Tribunal gives its blessing to the plan on 
which it has been established. 

It might be said, perhaps, that even the 
horrors of the South African war have led to 
a more easy acquiescence to the Convention. 
If only it had existed ten years ago, men of 
the same race and the same religion would 
not now be fighting against each other. One 
can imagine every senator of the ninety say- 
ing this to himself, and at the same time 
saying, ‘‘Here is my best chance for prevent- 
ing such carnage in the year I910.’’ 

Say, if you please, that the convention is 
intricate and elaborate. Say that you could 
have drawn it better yourself. Say that time 
will make it more simple in its operation. 
But, at the same time, thank God that God’s 
children under his guidance are looking in 
the same direction. They are seeking the 
best, and for that let us be grateful ! 

Something majestic there is in that great 
good fortune or that divine Providence by 
which it is ordered that the last word spoken 
in the great chorus of assent of the civilized 
nations of the world should be the word of 
the People. This plan was set on foot at the 
solitary wish and by the solitary effort of one 
man, the absolute ruler of the largest empire 
in the world. The plan has had its moments 
of good fortune and of bad fortune. It has 
threaded all the mazes and sneers of doubt, 
it has also floated along at times down the 
smooth current of dangerous prosperity. But 
one ruler after another has assented, one cab- 
inet after another has agreed, some with 
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doubts, some with hopes. And, at the end, 
‘‘We, the people of the United States,’’ 
whose plan of government is world-wide dif- 
ferent from that of Russia, whose history is 
different and’ whose outlook is different, con- 
firm with the unanimity of millions upon 
millions of separate people for the West the 
great undertaking which that monarch of the 
East began. Epwarp E, Hate. 


Pets in Schools. 


In speaking the other day at the Animal 
Rescue League’s anniversary, I made the 
statement, not unfamiliar to people interested 
in education, that an excellent companion to 
a class of school-children is some living pet. 
A rabbit in the playground or a great dog, 
equally favored by all the members of a class, 
might be of as much service to their pro- 
tectors as a mascot cat or monkey or goat or 
eagle is to a company of soldiers. I quoted 
our great master, Dr. Shaler, where he says 
that in civil wars the mobs of cities have 
been much more cruel than those of the 
country. He ascribes this difference to that 
humanizing necessity which compels boys and 
girls trained in country life to care for cow 
or horse or ox or sheep or goat or hen or 
chicken; while he shows only too sadly that, 
in proportion to their number, hardly any 
children bred in towns have pets who can 
teach them unselfishness. 

My simple suggestion of the value of pets 
reached the comprehension of the young 
gentlemen who provide for us nine-tenths of 
our newspaper reading. I could not but ob- 
serve that the possibility of having pets in 
school attracted ten thousand times as much 
attention in the journals which were sent to 
me as did the ratification of The Hague Con- 
vention, which passed the Senate unanimously 
at the same time. I think I could name 
journals which have not yet got round to what 
is perhaps the greatest event in the history of 
the century, while they have been able to 
give columns to considering the details of the 
lives of cats in school-houses. So generous 
and so unintelligent are the appeals made to 
our daily consideration by the hundred-eyed 
Argus of our time. Thus notified of the 
importance of this subject, we have a right 
to consider it in connection with the possible 
‘*good news’’ of another century. ‘There are 
many cities in the United States where it 
would surprise the children to be told that 
pets were ever strangers in the school-room. 
In the city of Washington their whole sys- 
tem is conducted by object-training much 
more than our somewhat halting methods per- 
mit. I have known a class sit for an hour 
around a crow, studying his dress, his anat- 
omy,—in short, his general make-up; and 
neither teacher nor scholar would have been 
surprised, had a live crow been substituted for 


-a stuffed one. 


When I spoke I had in my mind the 
pleasure given to a kindergarten class if any 
one gives them a box of rabbits in their 
sand-garden, Or imagine the pleasure given 
to an older class, who have been encouraged 
to bring corn and bread-crumbs to school to 
collect around them the pigeons of the neigh- 
borhood, and at last to know the individual 
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peculiarities of each of the flock as well as 
Mr. Thompson knew the personal habits of 
his own Silver-spot. I had in mind, also, 
the satisfaction one would take if, when he 
met the decorous class of young ladies from 
a fashionable boarding-school, they had the 
escort, say, of a magnificent St. Bernard, who 
might not only be escort, but example and 
tutor in good manners. 

Supposing all that is said as to the impos- 
sibility of introducing such teachers into the 
schools, nothing can be said to prove away 
the value of collections of plants in the win- 
dows of school-rooms. When the ladies of 
London could not persuade the poor people 
of the slums to ventilate their rooms for the 
health of their children, they worked the 
miracle of ventilation by teaching the same 
people that the window plants would die if 
they had no change of air. 

The conditions of life in our school-rooms 
are well adapted to the raising of plants.. 
And you sometimes see beautiful plants in 
school windows. When you ask why there 
are not more, you are told that in the 
Thanksgiving holidays they would freeze, 
that in the Christmas holidays they would 
freeze,—nay! that on a Sunday below zero 
they might freeze. A city which spends 
more than $75,000 a year for heating the 


school-houses might possibly squeeze a point, 


so far as to keep its water-pipes from burst- 
ing or its plants from freezing in the holi- 
days. , 
Perhaps, but probably not. 
because of the janztors. 
Always the janitors / 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Probably not, 


Correspondence, 


. . . ‘fA correspondent of the London 
Speaker suggests the seventh chapter of Joshua 
as a good Old Testament lesson for the pro- 
posed day of humiliation and prayer.’’... 

(Your readers will be glad to see the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter written by Dr. 
Martineau less than two years ago. ) 

... ‘*The fancy took me that half my 
present age would amply test even a slippery 
soul, and might well limit our desire of an 
eligible probation. Am I not reasonably 
humbled, then, by being judged in need of 
detention for a doubled test? And, if so, 
may I perhaps hopefully pray to be not un- 
ready for the change of worlds? I dare not 
affirm: I only know that duty and love look 
more divine and the spiritual life more truly 
immortal than when I thought and spoke of 
them with less experience. The final mood 
of living religion resolves itself for me into 
filial trust and undying aspiration. Here I 
can quietly rest, and, in some small measure, 
still actively work, till my call comes and 
takes me to other scenes.’’. . 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARDi@ 
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Pundita Ramabai. 


In a recent letter to the Executive Com- 
mittee Ramabai writes as follows :— 

‘©The plague has almost disappeared from 
Poona, and the Plague Committee have re- 
laxed their rules to such an extent that I 
find it possible to bring some of the girls to 
the Sharada Sadan. Three of the higher 
classes and two of the primary standards are 
here. It is so nice to see this home again 
occupied by our girls. Still, our life is so 
uncertain that we may be driven out of Poona 
at any moment. ‘The plague is increasing in 
Bombay, last week’s death returns being 
1,350; and this dreadful foe of mankind may 
again make its way to Poona. There is no 
peace, no certainty; and we are thankful to 
God for giving us a place of shelter during 
this: time of famine and scarcity of water. 
The fruit-trees look very bad and dry. The 
garden does not produce vegetables. Our 
animals, especially the milch and buffalo 
cows, are looking almost like skeletons. 
Fodder is very dear. I bought a quantity at 
great price; but it will not last more than 
three months, and then God only knows what 
we shall do. Starving people, the old and 
infirm, widows, deserted wives and orphans, 
the lame, the blind, and lepers flock around 
our establishment, in hopes of getting food. 
We cannot eat our full measure while so 
many are being starved to death. So most 
of us, including little girls under nine and 
ten years of age, have resolved to give up 
some of our meals for the hungry poor. 
Some of the girls are going without‘the new 
saris that are always given at this season, 
for the benefit of the famine-stricken; but 
this is small help to so many hundreds of 
starving people. ...I am thankful to you 
and to all the friends for sending me money. 
I have stopped the building work, and am 
putting all the money I can spare into deep- 
ening the old wells and digging a new well 
on the Sharada Sadan farm. To save the 
‘girls and animals from water famine seems 
to be the first duty now. The Lord bless all 
the donors for sending this money at this time 
of great need!’’ 

The Executive Committee desire to add 
their thanks to Ramabai’s thanks for the 
prompt and generous responses to her ‘‘silent 
appeal’? in the November circular. The 
donations have come from far and near, in 
small sums and large sums, oftentimes with 
expressions of tender sympathy and great 
confidence. All sums, accompanied by name 
and address of donors, received by the chair- 
man, have been acknowledged by her. 

And now the committee would call atten- 
tion to the necessity of an assured annual in- 
come for the support and education of these 
famine-rescued girls, until they can support 
themselves. This they are being taught to 
do through the industrial and farming work of 
the school, as rapidly as the means will allow. 

The desired result would be more speedily 
and effectively accomplished if every friend 
of Ramabai would interest himself or herself 
in the formation of new circles, with fees 
from $1 upward, in increasing the member- 
ship of old circles, and in securing annual 
scholarships of $100 for Sharada Sadan and 
“$45 for Mukti. 
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While the emergency of the plague fixes 
the attention to-day mainly upon the needs 
which this dread disease unexpectedly creates, 
it must be remembered that Ramabai has 
done and is doing infinitely more than re- 
lieving physical distress. She is slowly but 
effectively introducing into the public thought 
of India the ideas of justice and mercy to an 
unfortunate class of her countrywomen. She 
is furnishing concrete illustration of how 
women ought to be treated by any society 
which deserves to be called civilized. This 
is her cardinal work. Her ambition is to 
make, not America and England, but India, 
see the value to civilization of a rationally 
compassionate treatment of women whom cir- 
cumstances have rendered helpless. 

To gladden the heart and strengthen the 
hands of Ramabai in this unparalleled work, 
the Executive Committee do earnestly solicit 
the generous aid of the men and women 
throughout the country by becoming annual 
subscribers to some local circle or to the As- 
sociation of which Mr. E. Hayward Ferry, 
222 Boylston Street, Boston, is the treasurer. 
The chairman will gladly answer all requests 
for information. Treasurers of circles and 
individual members of the Associations are 
requested to send immediately to the treas- 
urer whatever funds are now in their hands, 
in order that they may appear in the report of 
the current year. 

Mrs. J. W. ANDREWS, Chairman, 
For the £ xecutive Committee. 


36 Rutland Square, Boston, Feb. 15, 1900. 


Dr. St. George Mivart and the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Dr. St. George Mivart sends to the Zimes 
for publication correspondence between him- 
self and Cardinal Vaughan. In reply to a 
letter from the cardinal, calling on him to 
sign a profession of faith, Dr. Mivart asks, 
before considering that, for an expression of 
regret from his Eminence, and a full apology 
from the Zad/et for its ‘‘foul, vulgar, and 
brutal’? personalities. Cardinal Vaughan 
does not appear to have complied with either 
of these demands, but in a letter of January 
1g urges that Dr. Mivart’s attitude toward 
‘‘the mysteries of faith’? amounts to the atti- 
tude of ‘‘a rationalist pure and simple.’’ 
Dr. Mivart on January 23 replied, explain- 
ing that he had been compelled to abandon 
his former ardent advocacy of Catholicism 
and his long-settled beliefs by the ‘‘ Papal 
Encyclical’? of 1893, declaring the verbal in- 
spiration of the Scriptures to be a vital 
article of the Church’s creed. He categori- 
cally refuses to sign the profession of faith, 
and sharply criticises what he terms the 
shuffling attitude of the cardinal in regard to 
the attacks upon him in the Zad/et. 

We make the following extracts from some 
of the letters :— 

From Cardinal Vaughan, January 12.— 
My own duty toward the Church and your 
assertion, while professing yourself to be a 
member thereof, that good and devoted Cath- 
olics held certain blasphemous and heretical 
doctrines, and that these doctrines may be- 
come some day generally held within the 
Church, are matters of too great an import 
to allow of their being put aside by refer- 
ences to journalistic criticism or to any 
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other side issues. Your assertion is equiva- 
lent to saying that a person may be actually 
a Catholic, and yet a disbeliever in the in- 
carnation and the resurrection, and that the 
Church herself may change her belief in 
these doctrines. 


From Dr. Mivart, January 14.—I am 
amazed to find that your Eminence can never 
have read the articles you condemn. ow 
otherwise could you write as you do about 
the doctrines of the incarnation and resurrec- 
tion? I have not written one word about the 
latter doctrine or about the fact of the regur- 
rection. I have only put forward a notion 
(propounded to me by the best theologian I 
ever knew) respecting its mode and nature. 
To the doctrine of the incarnation I have not 
referred, even in the most distant manner. 

As to much I am saddled with, I can say 
truly, as Newman did, ‘‘I never said it.’’ 
If your Eminence could only spare time to 
read my articles carefully, you would see 
that I have scrupulously abstained from put- 
ting forward my own unimportant notions, 
and have strictly confined myself to making 
statements as to matters of fact which: I be- 
lieve to be incontrovertible. 


January 19.—When I was admitted as a 
Catholic, I made, of course, a profession of 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. But I have no 
recollection of ever having made, or been 
asked to make, the following profession 
which forms part of the document I am now 
asked to sign :+ 

‘*TIn accordance with the Holy Councils of 
Trent and of the Vatican, I receive all the 
books of the Old and New Testament, with 
all their parts, as set forth in the fourth sec- 
tion of the Council of Trent and contained 
in the ancient Latin edition of the Vulgate, 
as sacred and canonical; and I firmly believe 
and confess that the said Scriptures are sacred 
and canonical,—not because, having been 
carefully composed by mere human industry, 
they are afterward approved by the Church’s 
authority, not merely because they contain 
revelation with no mixture of error, but be- 
cause, having been written by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, they have God for their 
author, and have been delivered as such to 
the Church herself. ’’ 

Now, in my judgment, an acceptance and 
profession of the above-cited portion of the 
document sent me would be equivalent to an 
assertion that there are no errors, or alto- 
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gether false statements, or fabulous narra- 
tives, in the Old and New Testament, and 
that I should not be free to hold and teach, 
without blame that the world was not created 
in any six periods of time; that the story of 
the serpent and the tree is altogether false; 
that the history of the Tower of Babel is a 
mere fiction, devoid of any particle of truth; 
that the story of Noah’s ark is also quite 
erroneous, as, again, that of the plagues of 
Egypt; that neither Joshua nor Hezrkiah in- 
terfered with the regularity of solar time; 
that Jonah did not live within the belly of 
any kind of marine animal; that Lot’s wife 
was never turned into a pillar of salt; and 
that Balaam’s ass never spoke. I only put 
these forward as a few examples of statements 
(denials) which, it seems to me, any one who 
holds that ‘*the books of the Old and New 
Testament, with all their parts, were written 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
have God for their author,’’ ought not and 
could not logically or rationally make. 

If, however, your Eminence can authorita- 
tively tell me that divine inspiration, or au- 
thorship, does not (clerical errors, faults of 
translation, etc., apart) guarantee the truth 
and inerrancy of the statements so inspired, 
it will in one sense be a great relief to my 
mind, and greatly facilitate the signing of 
the document, your Eminence’s decision on 
the subject being once publicly known, and 
also the conditions under which I sign it, 


From Cardinal Vaughan, January 21.—If 
you are going to give the assent of faith only 
to such doctrines as present no difficulties be- 
yond the power of your finite intelligence to 
see through, and solve by direct answer, you 
must put aside at once all the mysteries of 
faith, and you must frankly own yourself to 
be a rationalist pure and simple. You then 
constitute ycur own ability to solve difficul- 
ties, intellectual or scientific, into your test of 
the doctrines proffered for your acceptance. 

This is to return to the old Protestant sys- 
tem of private judgment, or to open rational- 
ism and unbelief. 

But you will let me, I hope, be frank, and 
urge that it is your moral rather than your 
intellectual nature that needs attention. God 
gives this grace to the humble: it is ‘‘the 
clean of heart’’ who ‘‘shall see God.’’ Let me 
press upon you the primary necessity of humil- 
ity and persevering prayer for light and grace. 


From Dr. Mivart, January 23.—It is now 
evident that a va:t and impassable abyss 
yawns between Catholic dogma and science; 
and no man with ordinary knowledge can 
henceforth join the communion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, if he correctly understands 
what its prin iples and its teaching really 
are, unless they are radically changed. 

For who could profess to believe the narra- 
tive about the tower of Babel, or that all 
species of animals came up to Adam to be 
named by him? Moreover, among the writ- 
ings esteemed ‘‘canonical’’ by the Catholic 
Church are the book of Tobit and the second 
book of Maccabees, and also the story which 
relates how, when Daniel was thrown a second 
time into the lions’ den, an angel seized 
Habbacuc, in Judea, by the hair of his head, 
and carried him, with his bowl of pottage, 
to give it to Daniel for his dinner. 

To ask a reasonable man to believe such 
puerile tales would be toinsult him. Plainly, 
the Councils of Fiorence, Trent, and the Vat- 
ican have fallen successively into greater and 
greater errors; and thus all rational trust in 
either popes or councils is at an end. 

Happily, I can now speak with entire 
frankness as to all my convictions. ‘‘Libe- 
ravi animam meam.’’ I can sing my ‘‘Nunc 
dimittis,’’ and calmly await the future. 


January 27.—1 have carefully read the 
whole of the ‘‘Encyclical,’’ and can find 
nothing which negatives the very plain and 
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decisive affirmations quoted by me. But, 
were it otherwise, it would only include the 
pope among the ecclesiastics who have so 
profoundly disgusted me by simultaneous 
assertions and denials; who try to play fast 
and loose with what they profess to regard as 
most sacred, saying that certain things must 
be believed, while yet they may be disbe- 
lieved; that it is necessary for salvation to 
hold with the fathers and doctors of the 
Church, and also that there is really no occa- 
sion so to do; that the decrees of Trent and 
the Vatican must absolutely be accepted as 
they were meant, and yet that they may be 
explained away. 

The fact is that all Catholic teachers about 
Scripture are embarrassed by antecedent 
affirmations which you cannot disown, glad 
as you would be so to do. The Council of 
Trent naturally fell into error, because then 
modern science was but in its infancy; while 
that of the Vatican was no Jess mistaken, be- 
cause the great majority of its bishops neither 
knew nor cared anything about natural science. 

But these truths you are not free to affirm 
because of the dogma of ‘‘infailibility,’’ 
which clings to the Church like the fatal 
garment of Nessus, and will surely eat away 
its substance and reduce it to mouldering, 
repulsive skeleton, if that doctrine does not 
come to be explained away by dextrous 
Catholic theologians. 

As to the old, worn-out saying, ‘‘There 
can be no discrepancy between science and 
religion,’’ it is quite true if religion is al- 
ways careful to change its teaching in obedi- 
ence to science, but not otherwise. 


The Pope and the Queen of 
Holland. 


In answer to the appeal made to him by 
the queen of Holland to use his influence to 
stop the South African war, Pope Leo has 
sent a sorrowful reply that he is unable to 
offer his offices for the cessation of hostili 
ties. His Holiness adds that no war has 
caused him so much bitterness of mind as 
the struggle between England and the Boers. 
He says: ‘‘This war is inspired neither by 
ideas of civilization nor by just national in- 
terests. I can do nothing but pray for the 
dead.’’ 


The pope’s sorrow for the bloodshed in 
South Africa and his regrets that he could 
not interfere to suggest a peace are touch- 
ingly told in the most excusable manner in 
one of the Catholic organs of New York. 
His Holiness does not evidently see his way 
to disturb his cordial relations with England, 
and perform the office of peacemaker, though 
acknowledging that the war is not inspired 
by just causes. In the history of Christ, 
whose representative on earth he claims to 
be, I see no evidence of such political cau- 
tion; nor can I see how the pope’s attitude, 
when he has such influence, can earn for him 
the peace that is the beatitude of the media- 
tor for peace. And the dead in battle at 
both Boer and British side can dispense with 
the pope’s veqguiescant in pace. 

The queen’s sympathy will not dry the 
orphan’s wail nor stop the widow’s tear; 
nor will prayers and condolences lessen the 
sufferings of the wounded or give bread to 
those made homeless and desolate by a war 
which has not a Gordon to avenge, an insur- 
rection to quell, or even the excuse of Chris- 
tianity to implant. Armies of brave men, 
husbands and fathers, are going and have 
gone to a cruel doom, at the bidding of cruel 
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ambition and avarice; and he who is sup- 
posed to be a prince of peace, who has un- 
bounded influence, refuses to give the advice 
to which his influence and position would 
lend weight, and tempers his refusal to the 
kindly queen of Holland's prayer with a 
‘promise to pray for the dead,’’ who, for 
the most part, by their heresy, are shut out 
from the advantage of purgatorial assis:ance. 
The pope and the queen are something of 
the same age. And, nearing the grave as 
they must be, it would reflect credit on both 
to use their great influence to stop a war 
which should never have begun; and, until 
they do, the queen’s sympathy and the pope’s 
prayers are a mockery. 
EizA O’ConNoR. 


A Union of Christian Workers. 


A conference in the interests of united action 
by churches and Christian workers throughout 
the United States opened in New York Febru- 
ary 1. Representatives of over sixty churches 
and religious organizations ranging from Chi- 
cago to Boston were present to participate in 
the furtherance of the federation of the denom- 
inations in non-denominational lines of activity. 
William E. Dodge was made permanent chair- 
man of the conference. The afternoon was 
mainly occupied with a discussion of the needs 
and opportunities for federation, A committee 
was appointed to report on a plan and scope - 
programme for advancing the federation of 
Christian activities in this country. The even- 
ing session opened with prayer by Bishop An- 
drews of the Methodist Church. The opening 
address was delivered by Rev. Dr. Warren, 
rector of St. James Church. 


Ingersoll’s Confession of Faith. 


If we have reached a time when a man 
whose theology is all wrong may yet hold a 
creed essentially Christian, here it is :— 

‘*To love justice, to long for the right, to. 
love mercy, to assist the weak, to forget 
wrongs and remember benefits, to love the 
truth, to be sincere, to utter honest words, 
to love liberty, to wage relentless war against 
slavery in all its forms, to love wife and 
child and friends, to make a happy home, to 
love the beautiful in art and nature, to culti- 
vate the mind, to be familiar with the mighty 
thoughts that genius has expressed, the noble 
deeds of all the world, to cultivate cheerful- 
ness and courage, to make others happy, to 
fill life with the splendor of generous acts, 
the warmth of loving hands, to discard errors, 
to destroy prejudice, to receive new truths 
with gladness, to cultivate hope, to see the 
calm beyond the storm, the dawn beyond the 
night, to do the best that can be done and 
then be resigned,—this is the religion of 
reason, the creed of science. This satisfies 
the brain and heart.’ 

If that creed were chanted in Westminster 
Abbey, all the saints of the church could re- 
spond to it, with a sweet and solemn 
“‘Amen!’’ Every one of those statements 
can be fortified by texts of Holy Scriptme. 
Where it fails is not in what it says, but in 
what it leaves unsaid. Mr. Ingersoll said his 
creed was to see the calm beyond the storm, 
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the dawn beyond the night. 
body can do this until he sees the face of the 
Infinite Father. The creed needs this addi- 
tion, ‘*I believe in the God, the Father Al- 
mighty, and in God, the savior of manhood, 
in the forgiveness of sins, and in the life 
everlasting.’’ There alone is the sufficient 
motive power of human excellence. 

This is and will be the religion that is 
coming, and will continue to come, will rev- 
erence man rather than temples. It will em- 
phasize life rather than death, and its creeds 
will be catholic and spiritual rather than meta- 
physical and dogmatic.—Rev. Dr. Lockart. 


The Actors? Church Alliance. 


Prominent ministers of Chicago have organ- 
ized to introduce the work in Chicago of the 
Actors’ Church Alliance of America, of which 
Henry C. Potter, bishop of New York, is presi- 
dent. The organization is non-sectarian, and 
will include clergymen of al] denominations, its 
object being to bring the church and stage into 
more intimate relations, to furnish to actors in 
all cities clergymen ready to serve them when 
sick or in distress, and to hold special services 
for the benefit of the members of theatrical 

companies while on the road. Another object 
sought is to assist the efforts of the actors 
toward the abolition of Sunday performances. 
Calendars have been printed, which will be 
posted on the call-boards of all theatres, show- 
ing the local chaplains, their denominations 
and addresses; and those joining in the move- 
ment must hold themselves to respond to calls 
at any time. 


Secretary Eliot’s Letter. 


To THE PROPRIETORS OF THE SOUTH Con- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH OF BosTON :— 

My dear Friends,—On January 30 you did 
me the honor to invite me to become the 
minister of your noble parish. To have won 
your confidence is to me a legitimate and 
permanent source of happiness, and I have 
given to your invitation the deliberate con- 
sideration which so great an opportunity of 
service requires. 

My tastes and inclinations are those of a 
parish minister. I have a deep appreciation 
of the privilege of being admitted to the 
honorable succession of the ministry of the 
South Congregational Church. I have a nat- 
ural ambition to attach myself to the fort- 
unes and interests of the city into which the 
roots of my life go down, and wherein men 
of my name have for generations held posi- 
tions of influence and public usefulness; but 
I am obliged to recognize that I owe an un- 
discharged duty to those who sustain me and 
to those who are associated with me in my 
present field of service. It is but little over 
two years ago that I was called from the 
charge of a strong parish, and commissioned 
by the choice of the Unitarian churches of 
America to do what I could—entering into 
the labors of devoted predecessors—to in- 
crease the usefulness and. enlarge the influ- 
ence of the National Association, and to 
quicken and deepen the religious life of the 
Unitarian Church at large. This work I have 
only begun. My fellow-workers urge me to 
persevere in the arduous task of making the 


I say that no- 
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principles of pure Christianity better under- 


stood and more widely adopted and acted 
upon in America. I have, therefore, slowly 
and reluctantly reached the conclusion that my 
present duty requires me to forego the happy 
privilege to which you invite me, and to decline 
the call with which you have honored me. 

In all our dealings you have shown me 
great courtesy and consideration, I thank 
you from my heart, and assure you that, in 
the stress of the task I must try to accom- 
plish, and in the perplexity of its difficult 
problems, the thought of your confidence and 
good will will be to mea solid support and 
satisfaction, 

With assurances of deep gratitude and high 
regard, I am Faithfully yours, 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, February 13. There were present 
Messrs. Bowles, Boyden, Brown, Cruft, Eliot, 
Forbes, Fox, Garver, Hoar, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Little, Wright, and Mrs. Keyes and 
Mrs. Wells. Mr. Samuel Hoar, vice-presi- 
dent, presided. The treasurer made the fol- 
lowing statement for the month of January :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand January 1. 
From donations.. 
Subscription for Amherst Church. 
s. Frances A. Hackley for distribution 
of Dr. Savage’s sermons ..... é, 
Income of Smith Education Fund and 
Thomas Fund, added to principal 
Income on all other investments... . 
Saleof b00KS..... .0ee sees sevacessieuswannls 
Investment on account of general i pales 
ment for reinvestment 
All other sources 


sees $12,287.95 
12,421.45 
181-11 


291.79 


- 2h9 


EXPENDITURES, 


For missionary purposes. one 158.01 
Distribution of Dr, Savage's | sermons, “On ars 

account of Mrs. Frances A. tail eys. 279.49 

Books, tracts, etc ++ 1,399.35 

Blariesicn 2650 as 2.17 

Expenses... - 722.21 
Investment of. income of Smith Education 
Fund and Thomas Fund as required by 

telat sake cess pane 238.38 

All other purposes. 57.58 

Cash on hand Fe ruary Te 21,246.74 

$28,703.93 


Notwithstanding the balance of $21,246.74 
carried forward, there is a deficiency in the 
treasury of current income for current ex- 
penses, as this balance includes $18,667 be- 
longing to the General Fund, awaiting invest- 
ment; and $5,000, or more, contributed for 
specific purposes have not yet been called for. 

Upon report of the New England Commit- 
tee, it was 

‘* Voted, That an appropriation of $225 be 
made in aid of the First Congregational 
Parish of Sharon, Mass, for the nine months 
beginning Feb. 1, 1900.’’ 

Upon nomination of the Middle States 
Committee, Hon. Willard Bartlett, justice 
of the Supreme Court, New York, was chosen 
vice-president in place of the late Hon. Dor- 
man B, Eaton, 

The resignation of Mrs. Charles T. Catlin 
as a director of the Association was laid be- 
fore the board; and it was voted to accept 
the resignation, and that the secretary be re- 
quested to express the regret of the board at 
Mrs. Catlin’s withdrawal, sympathy for the 
calamity which is the cause of her resigna- 
tion, and appreciation of her faithful service. 

The Committee on the Middle States was 
requested to bring in nomination for a suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Catlin at the next meeting, if 
the committee sees fit to do so. 

Certain resolutions passed by the secretary 
of the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada were presented to the board, and re- 
ferred to a special committee for considera- 
tion. 


D Berccrtion 


FoR PLAN TERS} 


Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed @ 


is just as important to the man behind the plow as 'S fy 
good ammunition is to the “man behind the gun.” 


Out 1900 Catalogue of 
EVERYTHING ‘ort: GARDEN: 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 engravings 7 
and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. To give our. eed 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 4 
Counts as Cash. am: 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen, and who encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail; 
the Coialoeue. and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
Giant Comet Asters, White Plume Celery, French Breakfast 
Radish and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which 
when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash eteacd on any order 
of-geods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.coand upward. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


the largest possible distribution, we make the following 
liberal offer : 
cent “Harvest” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each 
of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New ; 
35 AND 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
SSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSCSESSES 3939333993939 59>S> 


SSSSSSSSE SSS SSS SSS SS SSSsF> 
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* Mrs. Robert D. Evans of New ,York was 
elected a trustee of Hackley Hall in place of 
Mrs. Joseph Eastman, declined. 

The committee to confer with the Univer- 
salists reported action; and it was agreed 


that the report should be submitted to the} 


annual meeting of the Association, and, with 
the consent of the Universalist Committee, 
withheld from publication until that time. 

An additional appropriation of $500 was 
made for the publication of the Year Book 
for 1900, and the secretary stated that Rev. 
F. B. Mott had been engaged to edit the 

Year Book. 

E An application from the Committee on 
Supply of Pulpits for an appropriation to 
continue the work of the committee was laid 
before the board; and it was voted that the 
present rate of appropriation be continued 
for three months from March 16, 1900. 

The secretary laid before the board reports 
of the missionary journeys of Rev. George 
W. Stone and Rev. George L. Chaney and a 
communication from the director of the Jap- 
anese Mission. 

The secretary laid before the board the 
matter of his call to the South Congrega- 
tional Church; and, after discussion, it was 

‘* Voted, That the directors hereby express 
their entire and absolute confidence in the 
secretary, and their belief that in no situa- 
tion in life can he so efficiently serve the 
interests of spiritual Christianity, and that his 
withdrawal at this time would be a positive 
and undeniable injury to the American Unita- 
rian Association and the cause it represents. ’’ 

It was further 

‘¢ Voted, That a committee of this board be 
appointed by the chair to consider such 
changes in the constitution as may be neces- 
sary to conform with any conditions that may 
be proposed by the general secretary, to the 
end that he may be given the opportunity for 
service that he desires, and in the judgment 
of this board deserves.’’ 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hoar, Little, 
and Lincoln. 

The Finance Committee reported a series 
of recommendations concerning the reorgani- 
zation of the staff of the Association, and the 
recommendations were adopted. 

Upon motion it was 

‘* Voted, That the thanks of this board be 
given to Rev. Russell N. Bellows for his 
kind services in securing for the library of 
this Association full sets of the Christian 
Inquirer and Liberal Christian.”’ 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


The executive board of the National Alli- 
ance held its February meeting on the oth at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, with sixteen pres- 
ent. The president being absent, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells presided. 

The resignation of Mrs. Charles T. Catlin, 
vice-president for the Middle States and Can- 
ada, was received and accepted, the follow- 
ing resolution being adopted :— 

** Resolved, That the executive board of 
the National Alliance accepts, with deep re- 
gret, the resignation of Mrs. Catlin as vice- 
president of the Middle States. As one of 


necessity for a national organization, and 
helped to wisely guide its subsequent devel- 
opment. 
kind, and just, and, as director and vice- 
president, have been of great benefit to the 
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the earliest workers, Mrs. Catlin foresaw the 
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remarked that the young men were fairly in 
the majority. Excellent music from mando- 
lin and banjo added to the enjoyment. And 
so another link in the chain that binds our 
Unitarian young people together has been set. 


Her counsels have always been firm, 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Branches, especially to those under her care, 
which always regarded her as a trusted leader. 
Her constant attendance at the meetings of 
the executive board has been remarkable and 
helpful; and, in her personal and official re- 
lations with its members, she has been most 
courteous and friendly. The board yields 
only to the inevitable. ’’ 

Resolutions were also adopted expressing 
the unanimous desire of those present that 
the secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation should retain his present position, 
believing that the needs of the denomination 
were more than those of any single church, 
and that a policy so well inaugurated should 
not receive any interruption. 

The Alliance Branches are everywhere in 
full activity, holding regular meetings and 
carrying on their part of church work. Most 
Branches have Post-office Mission and Cheer- 
ful Letter Committees and classes for discus- 
sion, or some form of religious study. Plans 
are being laid by the Branches themselves, 
whereby the work of the Southern missiona- 
ries may be placed on a secure and somewhat 
permanent basis. Branches are proposing to 
publish and exchange sermons in addition to 
the distribution of the American Unitarian 
Association tracts. 

A new Branch has been formed at Franklin, 
N.H., making the third in that State this 
winter.. On January 30 seventy-five ladies 
from Greenfield, Turner’s Falls, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Amherst, Florence, and Northamp- 
ton met at Northampton, and formed the 
Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance, agree- 
ing to meet twice each year, and choosing as 
president Mrs. G. C. Cressey of Northamp- 
ton, Mis. M. P. Wells-Smith of Greenfield 
as vice-president, and Mrs. C. L. Dakin of 
Springfield secretary. 

Full reports were received from Pacific 
Coast, Rocky Mountain, and New England 
sections, with few exceptions, showing en- 
thusiasm and increasing knowledge of Alli- 
ance methods and purposes. 

The next meeting occurs on March 9; and 
Branches in Middle States, Central States, 
Middle West, and the South, will be heard 
from. Enmity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


March 4, ‘‘ How does our Union benefit our 
Town, directly and indirectly?’’ Read chap- 
ter xiii., ‘‘Rights and Duties of Neighbors, ’’ 
in Dole’s ‘‘Citizen and Neighbor’’; Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Arrow and Song’’; Isa. xli. 6; 
Prov. xxix. 2; Isa. xlii. 6, 7; ‘‘John Rus- 
kin,’’ by Paul Revere Frothingham, in Chris- 
tian Register, Feb. 8, 1900; and ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln, ’’ in Christian Register, Feb. 15, 1900. 


QUESTIONS. 
(From ‘‘ Citizen and Neighbor.’’) 


What is meant by social rights and duties? 
How much do you mean by respect? What 
obligations do the men of the present owe to 
the future? What is sympathy? What is 
the ground of sympathy? How does it do you 
good to look up to others who are above you 
in character or ability? Whom do you mean 
by your equals? How ought a strong man to 
regard his weaker neighbors? Do you think 
cliques and ‘‘sets’’ right? Give reasons. 
What is your ideal of ‘‘good society’’? 


How DOES OUR UNION BENEFIT OUR TOWN, 
DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY? 


Plutarch, in his Life of Lycurgus, is au- 
thority for the quaint expression, ‘‘He’s a 
brick !’’ He tells that Lycurgus answered the 
question whether they should enclose Sparta 
with walls by saying, ‘‘That city is well for- 
tified which has a wall of men instead of 
brick.’’ On a certain occasion an ambassa- 
dor from Epirus on a diplomatic mission was 
shown by the King of Sparta over his capital. 
The ambassador, knowing that, though nomi- 
nally only king of Sparta, he was yet ruler of 
Greece, looked to see massive walls for the 
defence of the towns, but found none. He 
marvelled much, and at last said to the king: 
‘*Sire, I have visited most of the towns, but 
found no walls built for their defence. Why 
is this?’’ ‘‘Indeed,’’ replied Agesilaus, the 
king, ‘‘thou canst not have looked carefully ! 
Come with me to-morrow, and I will show 
you the walls of Sparta.’’ On the following 
morning the king led his guest out upon the 
plains, where his army was drawn up in battle 
array; and, pointing proudly to the serried 
hosts, he said, ‘‘There thou beholdest the 
walls of Sparta, and every man a brick!’’ 

If Unitarian bricks are, as we believe, the 
best bricks made, then, the more of them used= 
in the civic structure, the better for the town. 
It is not enough to have good old bricks to 
be used again and again; but there must con- 
stantly be new bricks made, and fully up to 
the ‘‘pattern showed thee in the Mount,’’—- 
nay, even better and better, as the glorious 
vision comes more and more to view. The 
union is a good kiln to make these new face- 
bricks for the edifice, after the ‘‘similitude 
of a palace,’’ upon which the whole populace 
are to look,—the edifice which will make the 
town known in the land because it is solidly 
built on Christian character, every joint fitly 
joined together, a thing of beauty, the joy of 
the whole earth. Remember, young -man, 
young woman, young boy, young girl, ‘‘ You 
are a brick!’’ 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 

_The ‘‘At Home’’ of the ‘‘College Fair,’’ 
in the parlors of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, proved a delightful occasion. Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont were repre- 
sented among the guests, and Massachusetts 
from distant Turner’s Falls, from Cohasset 
and Salem and the entire Boston district. 
The officers of the National Union received 
the guests, the deans of the ‘‘College Fair’’ 
acted as ushers, and chocolate and /rappé 
were served at small tables in different parts 
of the room, Miss Eliza Safford Austin of 
Salem, Miss Elizabeth Loring of Newton 
Centre, Miss Ethel Hunneman of Roxbury, 
Miss Elizabeth Smith of Malden, Miss 
Jennie G. Moseley of Boston, Mrs. Eva 
Daniels Capen of South Boston, Miss Mary 
Vinal, Cambridge, being in charge. It was 


Examples of the influence of unions upon 
the town in which they are are many. One 
union changed the potter’s field from one 
of the dreariest, most forlorn of spots to a 
beautiful resting-place for the weary ones of 
earth, securing the co-operation of other re- 
ligious societies and of the city government. 

Another union is a volunteer Law and Order 
League, to see that dealers do not sell things 
forbidden by law to minors. (What are some 
such things?) Each member of a union 
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ought to be a special policeman to look after 
the public weal. No town is so clean that a 
little oversight of dark corners and rubbishy 
places would not be good. Most towns ought 
to have a vigorous inspection and a radical 
change in their house-cleaning. The mem- 

of a union can bring about any change 
of public sentiment they desire by being 
enough in earnest themselves and by persist- 
ing long enough, by working unitedly and 
with system. 

The indirect influence of simply ‘‘living 
up to the best that is in you’’ is too great for 
computation. The union helps you to form 
right ideals, to express those ideals in word. 
Then the living follows naturally. Help the 
union. 


Rev. C. W. Wendte has accepted an invi- 
tation from the executive committee of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union to 
prepare a ‘‘Hymnal and Liturgy’’ for the use 
of its affiliated societies. It will consist of 
about seventy-five hymns, fifty spiritual songs, 
and ten services. Good progress has already 
been made; and it is expected that specimen 
pages will be in the hands of the Union by 
April 15, in time for use at the anniversaries 
next May. 

Mr. Wendte is the author of the ‘‘Sunny- 
side’’ and ‘‘Carol’’ song-books, .of which 
nearly ninety thousand copies have been sold. 
While appealing to a more limited constitu- 
ency, it is hoped the new book may prove 
equally acceptable, 


The Sunday School. 


Mr. Pulsford’s subject next Saturday for 
the Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ is ‘‘Jesus in Ex- 
ile.’’? This is the great turning-point in the 
life of Jesus. He faces the fact that the 
growing opposition of the religious authori- 
ties means that his work must almost inevi- 
tably end in defeat. As the lectures from 
this point on will form a tolerably consecu- 
tive whole, this would be a good point for 
those who have not hitherto attended to be- 
‘gin. The story of the earlier ministry has 
been completed. What lies before us is the 
journey to Jerusalem and the events there 
which culminated in the crucifixion. 


Among the numerous and laudatory notices 
so recently received of Dr. Martineau, no 
mention ‘has been made in the American 
papers of his relation to the Sunday-school 
cause. Dr. Martineau was president of the 
London Sunday School Association in 1870. 
One writer in England recalls this fact with 
a great deal of pleasure, and mentions it 
among the salient features of Dr. Martineau’s 
varied and valuable life. It is very gratify- 
ing to think of this great thinker as having 
somewhere in his life touched, in an admin- 
istrative and co-operative way, the important 
interests of the Sunday-school. We think 
his career would have been incomplete as a 
religious and moral leader, without some 
such recognition in character-building of the 
importance of the religious training of the 
young. Probably Dr. Martineau realized that 
high thinking must be joined with plain 
teaching if we are to secure adequate results. 


Many of our readers have seen and more 
have heard about Tissot’s great pictures illus- 
trating the life of Jesus. The verdict has 
commonly been, even by those who have not 
always liked the subjects and the conception, 
that the paintings were well worth studying. 
Mr. William J. Mann has prepared a lecture 
or a series of talks on these pictures, illus- 
trated by lantern slides made directly from 
the paintings. Tissot’s wonderful color has 
been carefully followed. It is quite likely 
that some church or Sunday-school may wish 
to hear Mr. Mann. Terms and all informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing him at 
102 Mt, Vernon Street. 
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A list of Unitarian Sunday-schools, with 
the names and addresses of their superintend- 
ents and assistant superintendents, has been 
just published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Boston. Great pains have 
been taken to make this the completest record 
of the kind so far published. Where Sunday- 
schools have been suspended, and where va- 
cancies in the ‘offices exist, such conditions 
have been indicated. A copy has been mailed 
to every Sunday-school superintendent in the 
denomination. The labor necessary to pre- 
pare and publish such a list is not easily un- 
derstood. Unitarian officials (which includes 
ministers) seem to have a native disinclina- 
tion to respond to letters, when information is 
required. Copies can be obtained by any 
one, on application, without charge. 


The idea of a reception to the parents of 
the Sunday-school seems to be growing in 
favor. The Church of the Disciples adds its 
testimony to the value of such meetings. 
The Committee on the Care of the Young, 
which is made up of the officers and teachers 
of the Sunday-school, held such a reception 
on the evening of February 16. Eighteen 
homes were represented, which included 
thirty-five pupils of the school. Numerous 
letters of regret bore to the superintendent 
and teachers the message that the work of the 
school is appreciated. This seems a small 
beginning; but it is a vital one, and, if 
nourished, it will grow. The design is to 
establish a series of ‘‘Home and School Con- 
ferences,’’ which shall meet annually, for the 
mutual advantage of parents and teachers. 
The social half-hour of this recent conference 
presented some fifty of these representatives 
of home and school in friendly acquaintance. 
An informal programme followed, consisting 
of greetings from the superintendent, Mrs. 
Beatley, with some explanation of the pur- 
pose of the school, presentation of methods 
by the teachers, a report of class work by one 
of the advanced pupils, a message from the 
home by one of the parents, and a final word 
from the minister, emphasizing the value of 
the forces that determine character. The pro- 
gramme was varied by vocal and instrumental 
music furnished by the teachers. Another 
social half-hour, in which refreshments were 
served and good-night greetings said, ended 
a joyous evening. Success in this new move- 
ment means the power to hold on until such 
a conference becomes an institutional factor 
in our church life, and vital relations become 
established. Afterthoughts suggest searching 
questions: What homes were not represented, 
and why were they not represented? What 
shall we do to bring these homes into the 
movement? Will a call tell, or some other 
expression of personal interest? 


A gathering, somewhat similar, was held 
the same evening at the South Congregational 
Church. The superintendent, Mr. Child, Dr. 
Hale, and several teachers met a number of 
parents. Informal consultation was succeeded 
by cocoa and conversation. The effect of the 
meeting was encouraging. We believe the 
idea is gaining recognition steadily. 


Business Notices. 


“Protection for Planters” is the head-line of an 
advertisement appearing in our columns of the old-estab- 
lished seedsmen and florists, PeTER Henperson & Co., 
35 and 37 Cortland Street, New York, This announce- 
ment is to the effect that this firm no longer supply their 
seeds to dealers to sell again, so that to procure the famous 
Henderson seeds the same must be purchased from them 
direct. _ 

Their advertisement also offers their annual superb 
Catalogue, entitled “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 
which is in reality a book of 190 pages, containing over 
seven hundred engravings and six superb colored plates. 
This catalogue is sent to all who send ten cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of postage and mailing. In addition to 
the Catalogue, this firm, wishing to trace the result of 
their advertising in different papers, will send to all who 
state where they saw the advertisement a trial collection 
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of six packets of choice vegetable and flower seeds, con- 
tained in a red envelope, which, when empty and returned 
with an order from Catalogue, will be accepted as twenty- 
five cents in part payment. We advise our readers to 
avail themselves of this unusually liberal offer, 


Worth Reading.— There is always something re- 
freshing about the announcements of the Paine Furniture 
Company ; but we do not think that they have offered to 
the public in many moons a better advertisement than the 
one in another column of this paper, entitled “Feather 
Facts.” The best of all virtues lies in this advertisement ; 
namely, truth. Our readers may rest assured that what 
this reliable house says is the sober, day-after-Christmas 
truth in all cases. : 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 
Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 


nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,’’ Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


Deaths. 


At West Newton, 8th inst., Catherine Brown, widow of 
Henry Lambert and daughter of John and Hannah Bart- 
let Porter, of Newburyport. 

At Wellesley Hills, 12th inst., Deborah C., widow of 
Israel Nash. 


At Bath, N.H., 18th inst., Mrs. Mary A. Bedel, widow 
of Gen. John Bedel, aged 71 years, 

The death of this good woman removes another of the 
founders and supporters of the little Unitarian church in 
Bath. She was born in Nashua, N.H., Jan. 14, 1829. 
Several years of her early married life were passed in 
Washington, D.C., where her husband was in the govern- 
ment service. He practised law for a time in Bath, his 
native town; and, after serving as an officer in the Civil 
War, he made Bath his future residence, and became 
prominent in the politics of the State, being twice a candi- 
date for the governorship, Mrs. Bedel, having been born 
and bred in Unitarianism, and, having been cut off for 
twenty-five years from the privilege of hearing its message 
proclaimed, entered with great joy into the movement, in 
1886, to found a church of her faith in Bath. Its meeting- 


house stands on a lot presented by her. L. 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, s*epiishea 


Meee eccn UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


-Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 

o charge will be le our patrons for its use. 


Second-hand Hymn-books £22 


SALE. 
We have on hand one lot of 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK AND SERVICES, 


Revised edition, second-hand, which we will dispose 
of at very reasonable prices. Write for parti f 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
30 West . = - - Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED ORCANIST 

Just returned from Europe, accustomed to conduct orches- 
tral and choral work, organ recitals, festivals, concerts, 
etc.; good organizer and active worker, thoroughly con- 
versant with Episcopal church service, desires a position 
with 3 manual organ and good musical connection. _ Ex- 
cellent references and personal interview will be given. 

ddress “‘Musicus,” care of Luckhardt & Belder, ro East 
17th Street, New York City. 


(Ose ee with erience in directing both quar- 

tette and chorus choirs, desires a change of posi- 
tion. Highest references from present church, Address 
“A. B.C.,” Christian Register. 


ORGANIST ; 0 
Who has only a Son ey mora service desires position 
for afternoon or evening, in church or hospital. Excellent 
references, Address “ORGANIST,” Christian Register, 
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Boston.—King’s Chapel : Wednesday noon 
service, February 28, will be conducted by 
Rev. J. C. Jaynes of West Newton. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 26, 
10.30 A.M.: Rev. William S. Heywood will 
preside. Address by Dr. James W. Bartlett 
on ‘‘Mining-Camps and Wester Trails.’’ 
The public invited. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next, at 7.30, 
the minister, Rev. John McDowell, will con- 
duct the service and preach. Subject, ‘‘John 
Ruskin: Man and Writer.’’ Seats free. All 
are welcome. Congregational social Friday 
evening, March’ 2. 


Secretary Eliot remains at the helm of de- 
nominational affairs, his deep sense of the 
large obligations and Interests involved in 
the present work of extension of the Unita- 
rian cause having compelled him to decline 
the very pressing call of the South Congrega- 
tional Church to become its pastor, succeed- 
ing Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


Andover, N.H.—Congregational Unitarian 
Church: Rev. Lyman Clark closed his pas- 
torate on February 11, being in the eleventh 
year of the charge. Services will be contin- 
ued without interruption by the society. 


Arlington, Mass.—Rev. George W. Cu'ter 
gave an interes! ing address before the Women’s 
Alliance Branch upon the distinguished Span- 
ish statesman, Emilio Castelar. 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev Cari G. Horst: Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance, February 1, gave a most excellent 
address on ‘‘The Mission of the Church.’’ 
The pastor is planning a special series of 
services for the strengthening of the moral 
and religious life in Athol, to be held in our 
church on Wednesday evenings during Lent. 
All the services will be conducted by promi- 
nent out-of-town clergymen. 


Brockton, Mass.—The Women’s Alliance 
of the Unitarian church seems to be in a 
prosperous condition. We have pleasant 
meetings, and have new members added at 
almost every meeting. We have had two 
neighborhood meetings this season that were 
largely attended. At the last meeting we 
had delega'es from nine societies. Besides 
a paper read by one of our own members, 
there were short papers read by several of the 
delegates from adjoining towns. The 
Women’s Alliance in towns round about us 
have neighborhood meetings, to which we 
are invited. We open our meetings with 
religious exercises, and have more or less 
singing interspersed. The papers read before 
the Alliance meetings treat of various sub- 
jects; namely, religious, biographical, and 
artistic. Our Alliance stands for the dissem- 
ination of Unitarian literature, for dispens- 
ing charity, for visiting the sick and the 
stranger, and for promoting fellowship in the 
churches. 


Chicago, Ill.—Rev. Albert Lazenby has 
received a unanimous call from Unity 
Church. 

The Unitarian churches of Chicago have 
united in publishing a monthly calendar. 
The February number contains a sermon on 
‘tDr. Marstineau’’ by Rev. Albert Lazenby, 
who has accepted a call to the pulpit of Unity 
Church. Mr. Lazenby is announced to preach 
February 25, in the morning, on: “*The Utility 
of Religion,’’ and in the evening on **Dr. 
Martineau as a Religious Teacher.’’ At the 
Church of the Messiah, Rev. W. W. Fenn 
will preach on Sunday morning, February 25, 
on ‘*The Challenging Will.’’ At the Third 
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Church, Rev. W. M. Backus will preach on 
February 25, at the regular Sunday morning 
service, on ‘‘The Loss of a Soul: Romola.’’ 


Haverhill, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
F, A. Gilmore: Mr. Gilmore has resigned 
his position as minister of this church, to 
accept a call to Madison, Wis. On Sunday 
evening, February 11, a most inspiring union 
meeting was held in the vestry. kev. Messrs. 
Dr. Snow and Allen Brown of the two 
Universalist churches and Rev. Mr. Young of 
Lawrence spoke. On February 23 the annual 
mid-winter picnic will be held. 


Keokuk, Ia.—Our society prospers. Rev. 
Dr. P, M. Harmon began his pastoral ser- 
vices February 4. The promise of his use- 
fulness is large. He is aggressive and 
earnest, is scholarly, and is an orator. The 
Sunday-school, under the new management of 
Joseph R. Donney, keeps up its average of 
fifty attendance. 
a social for Sunday-schoo) and society. It 
was a blizzard night, but one hundred and 
twenty-five children and older ones came. 
There were most amusing shadow valentines. 
Each one paid a valentine to gain admission. 
Each one carried a valentine on going out. 
There were cake and ice-cream. The pastor 
made it pleasant for every one. The numbers 
in attendance at our service, one hundred and 
twenty; at Sunday-school, fifty. At a social 
one hundred and twenty-five may look small; 
but they are very large to us,—a small society 
that means to grow. We are here to stand to 
and abide by a religion of freedom, fellow- 
ship, and character. 


Littleton, Mass.—The Conference of 
Young People to be held at the Unitarian 
church on Saturday, February 24, promises 
to be an enthusiastic gathering. In addition 
to the programme already announced in last 
week’s Register, Rev. George W. Solley of 
Deerfield will give an address on ‘‘ The Work 
before us.’’ 


Madison, Wis.—Rev. F. A. Gilmore of 
Haverhill, Mass., has accepted the call to 
the First Unitarian Society at Madison. He 
will begin his work in a few weeks, 


North Haston, Mass.—Unity Church, 
Rev. William L. Chaffin: An annual report 
issued by the executive committee presents a 
very favorable outlook for all departments of 
church activity. The Sunday-school particu- 
larly is in a flourishing condition. Besides 


Saint Valentine’s Day was. 
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the large kindergarten department at the be- 
ginning of the school system, the minister 
conducts in the senior division a Bible class 
of young people, who are constant in attend- 
ance, and evince hearty interest. There are 
eighty-seven scholars in the school. The 
Sewing Circle and Lend a Hand Clubs have 
accomplished very good results. Some most 
efficient and generous charitable deeds have 
been happily completed. The Young People’s 
Guild has entered its sixth year with undi- 
minished interest. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The members of the 


‘Unitarian Ciub enjoyed a great treat on 


Thursday evening, February 15, when Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes spoke to them of ‘‘The 
Greek Tragedy,’’ he having chosen that sub- 


}ject as a grateful relief from the strain of the 
|great questions which claim our attention at 


this time. Prof. L. W. Miller has just been 
elected president of the Spring Garden Church, 
Mr. Samuel Sartain declining a re-election 
to that office. 


Quincy, Tll—Rev. S. L. Elberfeld kas 
accepted a unanimous call to the Unitarian 
church of this city. His work has begun 
under very favorable auspices. 


Rutherford, N.J.—Mr. Samuel C. Beane, 
Jr., son of Rev. Dr. Beane of Newburyport, 
has accepted a call to become the minister of 
the Church of Our Father. Mr. Beane is a 
graduate of Meadville Theological School, 
and has just completed a half-year of post- 
graduate work at Harvard Divinity School. 
He will enter upon his labors at once, con- 
tinuing his studies at Union Theological 
Seminary. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—The annual business 
meeting and banquet of Unity Church was 
held in the church parlors on Friday evening, 
February 9. The ladies had provided boun- 
tifully, and more than one hundred and 
twenty-five persons sat down at the tables. 
Reports were made on behalf of several of 
the auxiliary organizations, three trustees 
were elected, and other business transacted. 
Responses were made to several toasts; and 
the programme was closed by all joining in 
singing a hymn written for the occasion by 
the minister, Rev. Robert Sprague Loring, a 
former resident of Newton Centre, Mass, 


St. John, N.B.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
At the annual meeting in January there was 
a larger attendance than usual on such occa- 
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scruff of the market. 


pillow isn’t a bad man. - 
goose-feather factor. 


The cheerful thief who stuffs the average 
He simply isn’t a 


He buys feathers where he can find them, 


of any small dealer; and he generally gets the 
The best goose-feather product is only obtainable by those who 


know the sources of supply and can control large purchases. 
The reason why our pillows are better than all others is that we use feathers which 
other dealers cannot command. Our Emden~ whites and ponies’ grays are eagerly 


sought by customers who know their value. 


Canal Street prices on these goods have brought them into wide notoriety, and our 


pillow trade is now very large. . 


Samples of these feathers shown to any visitor. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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sions. A new form of membership was 
adopted, which bids fair to increase the 
church roll. A committee was appointed to 
look after the contribution to the American 
Unitarian Association. Several other much- 
needed improvements are now under way. 
The Ladies’ Alliance have decided to publish 
some of the pastor’s sermons for missionary 
purposes. The Unity Club has had, and has 
yet to have, some interesting meetings. 


Westboro, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. H. Sumner Mitch- 
ell: We celebrated on January 3 the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedication of our present 
church building. The church was well filled 
with interested listeners; and the occasion 
was one long to be remembered, especially so 
since an effort was made, which has been en- 
tirely successful, to clear a floating debt of 
$1,015. thanks to the generosity of interested 
friends within as well as outside the parish. 
A pleasant feature of the service related to 
the fact that the ministers taking part repre- 
sented the same churches whose ministers 
took the same parts fifty years ago. The 
only minister present fifty years ago who was 
to have a part in the service was Rev. George 
S Bajl of Upton, who came to Westboro, but 
was prevented from making an appearance in 
the pulpit, much to the regret of his many 
friends. There are several lay-members in 
the church still interested and active, who 
took leading parts in the construction of the 
present building. After the close of the ser- 
vice in the church the Unity Club gave a 
reception to members and friends in the 
chapel. Mention should be made of the 
strong and able sermon by Rev. John Cuck- 
son on the subject ‘‘The Grace of God.’’ 


Wisconsin Congress of Religion.—At 
Green Bay, Wis., February 27, 28, and 
March 1, in the Union Congregational Church 
a union meeting will be held, to consider 
how interests common to all churches may be 
advanced. Programme: Tuesday, February 
27, afternoon, 2.30, Woman’s Congress, Mrs, 
Ruth K. Eilis, president of Woman’s Club 
of Green Bay, chairman: ‘‘The Religious 
Training of Children,’’ Mrs. Florence G 
Buckstaff, Oshkosh; ‘*The New Message,’’ 
Mrs. Vandelia Varnum-Thomas, Chicago. 
In the evening, address of welcome, Hon. 
H O. Fairchild, Green Bay, on behalf of 


the Union Congregational Church; response, |. 


Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., Chicago, 
president Liberal Congress of Religion; ser- 
mon Rev. E, G. Updike, D.D., pastor First 
Congregational Church, Madison, Wis. 
Wednesday, February 28, morning: ‘‘The 
Search for a New Theology,’’ Rev. C. E 
Varney, pastor Universalist Church; ‘‘The 
Impact upon Life of the New Theology,’’ 
Rev. Granville Ross Pike, pastor Millard 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Chicago; 
‘*Spiritual Value of the New Theology,’’ 
Rev. William M. Forkell, pastor Congrega- 
tional Church, Depere; ‘‘Unifying Influ 
ences of the New Theology,’’ Rev. A. G. 
Wilson, pastor All Souls’ Church, Janesville 
Afternoon: ‘The Growing Ethical Element 
in Religion,’’ Rev F. T. Rouse, pastor First 
Congregational Church,.Appleton; ‘‘ Modifi- 
cations of Church Organization and Methods, ’’ 
Rev. Judson Titsworth, pastor Plymouth 
Congregational Church,. Milwaukee; ‘‘Socio- 
logical Lessons for our Day from the Hebrew 
Scriptures,’’ Rabbi F. Moses, Congregation 
Israel, Chicago; ‘‘A Definite Programme for 
Social Reform,’’ Rev. A.C. Grier, pastor 
Universalist church, Racine, A banquet and 
reception will be tendered the congress from 
five to seven o’clock by the United Workers 
of the Union Congregational Church. Even- 
ing: ‘‘The Prophecy of History; or, The 
Achievements of the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
Rev. J. W. Frizzell, pastor First Congrega- 
tional Church, Eau Claire, Wis. ; ‘‘The Vis- 
ion of To-day,’’ Mrs, Vandelia Varnum- 
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Thomas, Chicago; ‘‘What Next?’’ Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones, general secretary Liberal Con- 
gress of Religion. 


The Game of Correspondence. 


The receipt of a letter is no longer the 
event it was in the old stage-coach days: 
railways and the penny-postage have robbed 
it of all excitement. We have forgotten how 
to write interesting letters, as we have how 
to fold a sheet of foolscap or sharpen a quill. 
Yet at times, on red-letter days, we find one 
among the number which demands epicurean 
perusal. It is not to be ripped open and de- 
voured in haste: it insists on privacy and 
attention. This has a flavor which the salt 
of silence alone can bring out: a dash of in- 
terruption destroys its exquisite delicacy. 
More than this, it must be answered while it 
is still fresh and sparkling. 

Though the fire of such a letter need have 
neither the artificiality of flirtation nor the 
intensity of love, yet it must both light and 
warm the reader. It is not valuable for the 
news it brings; for, if it be a work of art, 
the tidings it bears are not so important as 
the telling of them. The communication 
must be spelled in the cipher of your friend- 
ship, to which you only have the key. It 
must be writ in the native dialect of the 
heart. 

So one has not the commonplace view of 
things. and escapes the obvious, it matters 
little whether one uses the telescope or the 
microscope. One may deal with macrocosm 
or microcosm, discuss philosophy and sys- 
tems, or gild homely, little, common things 
till they shine and twinkle with joy. In- 
deed, the perfect letter-writer must do both, 
and change from the intensely subjective to 
the intensely objective point of view. He 
must, as it were, look you in the eye and 
hold you by the hand.—Gelett Burgess, in 
Harper's Bazar. 


Cemperance. 


Nearly one-third of the towns and town- 
ships of Ohio are now without legalizec 


‘saloons, largely as the result of the efforts ot 


the Anti-saloon League. 
The Anti-saloon League has begun an ener- 


getic crusade in New York City; and it pro- |. 


poses to keep it up along this line, if it 
takes all of the twentieth century. The Anti- 
saloon League is operating on a platform on 
which all who really desire the suppression 
of the liquor traffic can heartily unite. It is 
non political and non sectarian. The league 
has already done large and effective service 
in Ohio and other parts of the Union; and 
its work is led by earnest, capable, and ex- 
perienced men. There is no State in the 
Union where temperance work is carried on 
in the face of so many difficulties as in New 


York; but we believe that the league will}. 


succeed in the end because it is based on 
sound and true principles. 


do you gr 
What’s your garden going to yield this = 
ear? All depends on the seed. Sow right\oy 
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Seeds 


and you’ll get the greatest yield your 
ground will give. All seeds guaranteed. 
Year Book for 1900 contains broad 
\j offer to all who grow vegeta 
bles or flowers for pleasure YH 
or profit. Write for it. 
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1899-1900.. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God ? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (B: 
Robert Collyer.) sas a9 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Presént Help. 

7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 
9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethies of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. : 

14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of Faith. 

16. “Antipas.” (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

1%. Patience, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 

i Needs. 


(By Rev. 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By PRoTAP CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 

_ Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 
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Pleasantries. 


Teacher (to class) : ‘‘What is an octopus?’’ 
Small Boy (who has just begun Latin, ea- 
gerly) : ‘‘Please, sir, I know, sir: it’s an 
eight-sided cat.’’—Zie. 


A certain politician, lately condemning the 
government for its policy concerning the in- 
come tax, is reported to have said, ‘‘They’ll 
keep cutting the wool off the sheep that lays 
the golden eggs until they pump it dry.’’ 


Russian Official: ‘‘You can’t stay in this 
country, sir.’’ Traveller: ‘‘Then I’ll leave 
it.’? Official: ‘‘Have you a permit to 
leave?’’ Traveller: ‘‘No, sir.’’? Official: 
‘*Then you cannot leave. I give you twenty- 
four hours to make up your mind as to what 
you shall do. ’’ 


Miss Mobile: ‘‘Well, Martha, how is your 
husband now?’’ Martha: ‘‘Po’ly, miss, 
po’ly. He’s got that exclamatory rheuma- 
tism.’’ Miss Mobile: ‘‘You mean inflam- 
matory rheumatism, Martha. ‘Exclamatory’ 
is to cry out.’’ Martha (with solemn con- 
diction) : ‘‘That’s it, mum, that’s it! He 
von’t do nothing but holler!’’—JVorthern 
Christian Advocate. 


One day Bunsen sat with another shining 
light of Heidelberg University, who never 
ceased to chatter of his financial losses, suf- 
fered through the great fall in Turkish bonds, 
consoling himself in this wise, ‘‘The great 
Helmholtz himself invested pretty heavily in 
Turkish bonds, and has lost a lot of money, 
too.’’ Then, at last, Bunsen broke his si- 
lence with the laconic words, ‘‘I didn’t think 
Helmholtz was so big a fool!’ 


A young lady was acting temporarily as 
hostess, and was much occupied. One of her 
admirers, a nervous and absent-minded lover, 
had determined to bring affairs to a point 
that evening. He didn’t get a chance. 
‘* Afterward,’’ says the object of his ill- 
starred devotion, ‘‘I found this memorandum 
on the floor, where he had dropped it in his 
agitation. It read thus: ‘Mention rise in 
salary. Mention loneliness. Mention pleas- 
ure in her society. Mention prospects from 
Uncle Jim. Never loved before. Propose.’ ’’ 
Collier's Weekly. 


*¢An old Irishman was puffing away heroi- 
cally at his pipe,’’ says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. ‘*‘We would light a match and pull, 
then throw the match away and light another; 
and he continued the performance until the 
ground was stréwn with burnt matches. 
‘Come in to supper, Pat,’ said his wife at 
the door. ‘Faith and Oi will, in a minute, 
Biddy,’ said he. ‘Moike has been a-telling 
me that, if Oi smoked a bit av ghlass, Oi 
cud see the sh-pots on the sun. Oi don’t 
know whether Moike’s been a fooling me, or 
whether Oi’ve got hold av the wrong kind of 
ghlass.’ ’’— Selected. 


When Admiral Luce was a young man, a 
party of young officers were feeling very jolly, 
laughing and talking hilariously. The officer 
of the deck, hearing so much noise of mirth, 
met them with a severe glance. He looked 
them over, one by one; and then, turning 
to Mr. Luce, who was the life of the party, 
he said, ‘‘Mr. Luce, I am surprised: you are 
tight, sir!’’ Quick as a flash came the an- 
swer: ‘*Why, sir, I do not know what you 
mean, sir. If Stephen B. Luce, how can he 
be tight, sir?’’ A ready answer turneth away 


wrath. The officer of the deck walked away, 


laughing. 
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YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 
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Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Few vacancies in private, select parties. Personally con- 
ducted by Prof. CamiLLe THuRWANGER, 31 Pierce Build- 
ing, Boston, 


POSITION WANTED. 
A YOUNG LADY wishes a position as nursery goy- 
erness ina family, Children’s ages from five to nine 
ears. Best of references, Address “L. T. N.,’’ Box 74, 
ast Orleans, Mass. 
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